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Have You the time for All the Subjects 
That You Want to Teach? 


Many subjects that every teacher would like to in- 
clude in the commercial course are crowded out 
because of a lack of time, money, and teachers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By JONES and BERTSCHI 


provides the materials for one articulated course that 
greatly enriches the content formerly scattered 
through two, three, or even all the following courses: 


Junior Business Training 
Community Economics 
Vocational Guidance 
Vocational Civics 


One teacher and one class hour instead of two or 
three teachers and as many different class hours 
means a substantial saving in time, money, and teacher 
effort. 

Reduced cost of instruction plus an improved cur- 
riculum is one of the benefits you may expect from an 
adoption of General Business Science, which fully 
meets these Junior High School requirements : 

1. Information 3. Exploration 


2. Guidance 4. Foundational material 
5. Vocational Practices 


General Business Science, published in either one 
or two volumes, with its project pads, teacher’s man- 
uals, objective tests, special service bulletins, is a flex- 
ible course which may be easily adapted to the needs 
of any school. Investigate General Business Science 
and see how fully it measures up to these standards. 


For information address our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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ION IN THE DEVEL- 


OPMENT OF PAN AMERICAN AMITY' 


By Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


THE term education, as used in this 
country, includes so many diverse prac- 
tices that it is in order to define at the 
outset in what sense it will be used. It is 
not uncommon for a sales manager to 
speak of his program for developing more 
business in terms of ‘‘educating the pub- 
lic.’’ Advertising men in their efforts to 
keep mass consumption abreast of mass 
production regard themselves as edu- 
eators. As a matter of fact, among them 
are to be found some of our shrewdest 
students of mass psychology. Were we to 
use the term education during this confer- 
ence in this broad and loose way, I pre- 
sume we should be chiefly concerned with 
the use of such instruments as the news- 
paper, the magazine and the radio, and to 
a lesser extent with promoting foreign 
travel, with organizing international asso- 
ciations of business and professional men 
and with the exchange visits of football 
teams. 

If we confine our inquiry to more formal 
education in our schools and colleges, the 
subject is still broad. For school activity 
to the man in the street means for the ele- 


1 Address before the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla., February 10, 1931. 





mentary curriculum emphasis on hand- 
writing, rapidity and accuracy in arith- 
metical computation, ability to spell a large 
numbers of words, and the memorization of 
such isolated facts as dates, names and 
events in history. In our secondary 
schools many advocates of vocational work 


e 


use the term ‘‘education’’ in this sense. 
To them the acquisition of a skill of some 
kind is implied and the principles under- 
lying most of this work are closely akin to 
those involved in training horses, hunting 
dogs and animals for use in the cireus. 
Another common use of the term is its ap- 
plication to the devices developed by or- 
ganized adults for the bringing up of the 
young prejudiced to the preservation and 
perpetuation of the group organization. 
This use of the term is reflected in much 
formal moral and religious instruction. 
‘fAs the twig is bent, so the tree is in- 
clined’’ summarizes the philosophy of this 
practice. It is closely akin to what we 
may call ‘‘propaganda,’’ using the term in 
its true sense. Ameng primitive peoples 
this sort of education enters into the initia- 
tory ceremonies which mark the transition 
from childhood to adulthood. Later it 
constitutes the basis of nationalistic and 
social group programs. Monarchies pro- 
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mote educational programs designed to 
make youth loyal to the ruling family. 
Aristocracies teach the youth of their own 
class how to govern and to attempt to train 
the youth of the governed class to loyalty 
and obedience. Democracies think such 
plan necessary to perpetuate national ex- 
istence. Churches likewise utilize the 
school as a device for maintaining ortho- 
doxy, a program which has been justified 
on the ground that the body of facts and 
the standards of value possessed by relig- 
ion were non-empirical, authoritative and 
final, belonging, in the terms of idealistic 
philosophy, to the realm of pure reason. I 
do not here enter into either a criticism or 
a defense of this propaganda policy, other 
than to say that many a strong case has 
been made for such programs and that no 
less a sociologist than Comte believed that 
developing love of family and love of 
country were necessary to draw man from 
his egoism and make possible proper dis- 
charge of more general responsibilities. 
The character of the changing world in 
which we live has led to questioning of 
such platforms and a search for an empiri- 
eal basis. This is doubtless due to the in- 
creasing influence of the scientific method 
and to the notable discoveries which have 
been made in the natural sciences and 
marvelous mechanical contrivances which 
have resulted therefrom. Not even our 
best established practices and our most 
aged and revered institutions are now un- 
challenged. Man has become restive under 
restrictions. Since he can _ successfully 
defy such natural forces as the storm, ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, earthquakes, and 
can overcome distance, parasites, and the 
like, he wonders if he may not also success- 
fully evade restrictions which seem to limit 
his social conduct. Accordingly, he ques- 
tions the ancient standards of family life, 
the claims of community allegiance and 
even of national loyalty, and, in fact, the 
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authority of the government and even of 
the church. 

The effects of this point of view are 
making themselves felt in education also 
and have produced a scientific study of 
education. Although this movement is 
hardly a quarter century old, it gains 
momentum each year. So far this new 
movement has been concerned primarily 
with methods of instruction and only inci- 
dentally with the content of courses of 
study. Yet as a result of the impact of 
this scientific view on the older propa- 
ganda notion it appears that there will 
develop an American philosophy of educa- 
tion. It will be child centered and empiri- 
cal in character. An educational program 
based on such a philosophy will concern it- 
self primarily with the potentialities of 
children. It will seek to measure the 
ability and interests which each possesses 
and develop them to the highest degree. 

Were leaders in education to concern 
themselves with building up better inter- 
national understanding, and were we still 
holding to the notion of the school as 
society’s instrument of propaganda, it 
would be clear that our efforts here should 
be in the direction of erecting some sort of 
Pan American superstate toward which we 
could develop loyalty and should be con- 
cerned with working out a course of study. 
For it is well known that those who are 
most intent upon influencing school work 
either attempt to persuade legislatures or 
school boards to prescribe certain subjects, 
or they endeavor to secure the use of text- 
books which hold to their own doctrines. 
This activity indicates that such people, 
not consciously perhaps, regard the schools 
primarily as means for propaganda. If in 
any of the American republics this view of 
education prevails, a gathering of this sort 
might well concern itself with determin- 
ing: First, what we want the citizens of 
these republics a generation hence to think 
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about each other. Do we want disarma- 
ment, or an insistence on arbitration of all 
inter-American disputes, or devotion to a 
Pan American League to be established, or 
what? We must have something more 
specific than a declared purpose to develop 
international good-will. 

The practical problem before us then 
appears to me to be this: Assuming that 
we are not ready to declare and defend an 
objective in inter-American relationships 
upon which school and college curricula 
may be constructed, and assuming further 
that in the United States there is taking 
form a fundamental philosophy of educa- 
tion which will reject it, any way is it 
worth our while spending any time in this 
Institute on Education? 

With regard to educational policy in the 
United States, I shall attempt to present a 
short brief in the affirmative. I do not 
pretend to suggest a program for the 
schools of our sister republics. And my 
suggestions for schools and colleges in the 
United States rest on two premises: First, 
that the lengthened school year and the in- 
creasing years spent by many boys and 
girls in formal instruction allow more time 
for liberal and civic education; second, 
that a student-centered school program 
requires materials for thought and will de- 
velop skill in thinking rather than empha- 
sizing the learning memoriter of historic 
dogmas and telling the student in other 
ways what to think. Applied to interna- 
tional relationships, such doctrine seems 
to imply that our youth must understand 
and appreciate other peoples’ rather than 
merely accept our forefathers’ attitudes 
toward their forefathers. I give as my 
estimate, with little fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that not over one half of one 
per cent. of our population meet this 
standard to-day. Most of those who have 
completed a high-school course and even of 
those who hold a standard bachelor’s de- 
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gree have only a vague notion of what our 
inter-American policies are. They have 
all heard of the Monroe Doctrine; in a 
check test probably all of them would indi- 
cate they favor the principles involved in 
it; few of them could explain it or even 
state the doctrines enunciated ; almost none 
would know the attitude of other American 
nations toward it. Even these educated 
citizens would be compelled to think in 
terms of prejudices and meager informa- 
tion secured from history text-books re- 
flecting a nationalistic bias. 

It may be helpful in making clear my 
own proposal for education, if I attempt 
to paint in rather broad sweeps the high 
lights in the development of the attitudes 
of our people toward Latin America. The 
first scene involves the colonial history of 
the two American continents. South of 
the southern boundary of our own country 
the successful colonists were, with few ex- 
ceptions, Latin peoples, the Spanish pre- 
dominating. North of this line those who 
succeeded were Teutonic peoples with the 
English dominant. During this period of 
colonization rivalries between England and 
Spain developed into open hostility and 
established a tradition of dislike of these 
people for one another. Conflicts between 
the two races over Florida merely empha- 
sized in the New World this Old World 
hostility. When the United States at- 
tained its independence Spain was actually 
assisting us by armed conflict with the 
mother country, but so little was known in 
America about Spain’s aid and her inter- 
est was so obviously selfish that it failed to 
develop the friendly attitude toward 
Spain which developed toward France. 
The continuance of Spain in Florida and 
as a trans-Mississippi neighbor involving 
Indian complications and trade barriers 
did not improve the situation. 

The second scene may be said to open 
with the issuance of the so-called Monroe 
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Doctrine. President Monroe was con- 
fronted not only with problems involved in 
the recognition of de facto governments in 
many parts of South and Central Amer- 
ica, but he was also confronted with the 
possibility of the intervention of a Euro- 
pean coalition bent on the perpetuation of 
European monarchical institutions in the 
Americas. In accordance with the advice 
of his Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe stated in his seventh an- 
nual message (December 2, 1823) a policy 
which seemed to reflect exactly the senti- 
ments of the people of the United States, 
although the Congress of the United States 
did not at the time and has not since for- 
mally declared itself on the matter. 

The President noted that although our 
people had been ‘‘anxious and interested 
spectators’’ of events in the Old World we 
had never taken part in their quarrels. 
**TIt is only,’’ he wrote, ‘‘when our rights 
are invaded or seriously menaced that we 
resent injuries or make preparations for 
our defense.’’ He pointed out, however, 
that it was impossible for us to be indiffer- 
ent to events in this hemisphere and uncon- 
cerned with the incompatibility of the 
political systems of the Old World with 
our own. ‘‘We owe it, therefore,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to candor and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. * * * 

It is impossible that the allied powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of 
either continent without endangering our peace 
and happiness; nor can any one believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impos- 
sible, therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position in any form with indifference. If we 
look to the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new Governments, and their dis- 


tance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
ean never subdue them. It is still the true policy 
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of the United States to leave the parties to them- 
selves, in the hope that other powers will pursue 
the same course.? 


During the following six or seven dec- 
ades the people of the United States, ab- 
sorbed in wresting from natives the major 
part of a continent and bringing it under 
cultivation, gave little thought to interna- 
tional matters. With the establishment of 
the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico under 
protection of Napoleon III, occasion was 
offered to learn whether or not the people 
of the United States actually endorsed 
Monroe’s policy or whether the situation 
had been accurately appraised by Lord 
Clarendon, who had a few years earlier 
told our Ambassador, Mr. Buchanan, that 
‘‘The Monroe doctrine is merely the dic- 
tum of its distinguished author.’’ Unfor- 
tunately the American people were at the 
time engaged in a great Civil War. The 
section which was most immediately con- 
cerned was not only at war but was hoping 
to win favor with Napoleon. The Govern- 
ment of the United States not only had its 
hands full in suppressing secession but 
temporarily had a boundary not in direct 
contact with Mexico and could not employ 
troops to enforce its declarations. Imme- 
diately after the cessation of hostilities, 
however, a United States army moved to 
the Rio Grande. When Napoleon failed to 
meet this challenge, the Mexican people 
reestablished republican government. On 
both of these occasions, it may be said that 
the attitude of the United States was deter- 
mined by national expediency. For the 
success of either the Holy Alliance or 
Napoleon involved the preservation of our 
own safety. 

But during the administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland a new situation arose 
which may be said to open a third scene. 
A dispute arose between Great Britain and 
the Republic of Venezuela, the outcome of 


2 James Monroe, ‘‘ Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents,’’ Vol. II, 447-918, p. 788. 
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which could hardly be construed as 
a threat to our existence or even a serious 
menace to our own peace. Nevertheless, 
the firm position taken by the President in 
his insistence upon arbitration indicated 
that in our relationships with our Latin- 
American neighbors we were not only 
friendly but were determined to safeguard 
their interests against powerful foes. This 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine ap- 
pealed to popular fancy in our country. 
But as the other republics on this hemi- 
sphere reached an adult stage of nation- 
hood, the notion of Uncle Sam as a benevo- 
lent big brother proved distasteful. There 
seem now to be gropings on both continents 
in the direction of a new policy. What 
shall it be? 

Those who advocate a superstate as the 
best device for eliminating war might sug- 
gest as our next step the establishment of 
a Pan American League. Doubtless many 
serious objections to this plan could be 
raised. The situation would resemble in 
many ways that presented to the North 
American States when the adoption of our 
own Constitution was under consideration. 
The smaller and weaker states feared that 
their interests would be ignored by the 
more powerful members of the new Union. 
The more powerful states saw little to gain 
and much to lose in the way of freedom of 
action. Only heroic efforts on the part of 
a few far-seeing men made our Union pos- 
sible. Very similar issues and many addi- 
tional ones stand in the way of all Ameri- 
ean Federation. And, as I have already 
indicated, it could not have great appeal 
to North American educators. 

I suggest for your consideration and 
diseussion a plan which can be put into 
operation in each republic as conditions 
are favorable. It challenges the premises 
upon which our new philosophy of educa- 
tion is based. For it involves the educa- 
tion of the individual North American or 
South American through the use of 
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courses of study that furnish him such 
materials for thinking about this problem 
as will afford him real insights. Probably 
we should all agree that a survey of the 
history of other peoples, the development 
of an appreciation for their art, music and 
literature, and a mastery of their language, 
ean hardly fail to result in enriching the 
individual’s life and liberating him from 
the barriers set by race, national origins, 
and the like. If on the higher levels these 
studies are made comparative in nature 
they should be powerful instruments for 
creating mutual understanding and good- 
will. 

The first step in the realization of such 
a program is the establishment of an 
agency for gathering and disseminating 
complete and accurate information. This 
has been accomplished. The Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, governed by a board consisting 
of the diplomatic corps of the American 
Republies, stationed at Washington, under 
the chairmanship of our own Secretary of 
State, has developed a splendid library, 
has gathered and disseminated a_ vast 
amount of valuable information through 
pamphlets and a monthly bulletin printed 
in four languages. This organization now 
supplies libraries and interested groups 
with much information and answers the 
questions that are asked of it. But it has 
neither the power nor the resources to in- 
struct people of the Americas what they 
should do. It stands ready and willing to 
render any service within its scope and re- 
sources. I suggest a trial of one more 
service. I believe that there would be 
much interest in a series of radio broad- 
casts furnishing samples of the music pro- 
duced by our sister republics and setting 
forth other high lights of their culture. 
There appeared to be great interest in the 
recent Bolivar celebration when the North 
Americans heard of this great liberator for 
the first time. I place the idea before you 
for consideration. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Tue eleventh annual American Education 
Week, under the sponsorship of the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Education Association, will be. ob- 
served from November 9 to 15. American Edu- 


eation Week each year includes Armistice Day. 


It is the purpose of this annual event to ac- 
quaint the public with the aims, achievements 
and needs of the schools. 

The program of the week emphasizes that 
broader ideal of education as set forth in the 
seven cardinal objectives of education as defined 
by the National Education Association: Health 
and safety; worthy home membership; mastery 
of the tools, techniques and spirit of learning; 
faithful citizenship; vocational and economic 
effectiveness, wise use of leisure, ethical‘ char- 
acter. 

The general program of the week, outlined 
day by day below, will be adapted to the needs 
of each state and community in which it is car- 
ried out. 


Monday, November 9—What the Schools are Help- 
ing America to Achieve in Economic Progress. 

Tuesday, November 10—What the Schools are 
Helping America to Achieve in Child Health 
and Protection. 

Wednesday, November 11—What the Schools are 
Helping America to Achieve in Citizenship and 
Loyalty to Law. 

Thursday, November 12—What the Schools are 
Helping America to Achieve in Improvement 
of Rural Living. 

Friday, November 13—What the Schools are Help- 
ing America to Achieve through a Higher Level 
of Intellectual Life. 

Saturday, November 14—What the Schools are 
Helping America to Achieve through the En- 
richment of Adult Life. 

Sunday, November 15—What the Schools are 
Helping America to Achieve through High 
Ideals of Character and Home Life. 


Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, writes: 


All the Fathers of the Republic emphasized the 
importance of education. ‘‘If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization 
it expects what never was and never will be,’’ 
wrote Jefferson to Colonel Yancey in 1816. Stud- 


ies that have been made seem to indicate that not 
only book sales, magazine sales and newspaper cir- 
culation prosper as the schools are improved, but 
that prosperity in general follows a good educa- 
tional system. 

There is a tendency, however, for all social in- 
stitutions to lag behind the industrial progress of 
a people. The only remedy for this lies in keep- 
ing the people themselves informed. In the small 
state of Rhode Island, within a period of five 
years, Henry Barnard found it necessary to hold 
eleven hundred meetings and to make fifteen 
hundred addresses. Nevertheless, this campaign 
put Rhode Island schools in step with Rhode 
Island progress. 

American Education Week affords every com- 
munity an opportunity to consider its school situ- 
ation, take stock and plan for the future. 


STUDY OF ENGLISH USAGE 

Over half a million pupils throughout the 
United States and its territories participated in 
the nation-wide survey of English usage spon- 
sored by The Psychological Corporation. Let- 
ters from schools indicate that an even larger 
number will take part in the nation-wide 
achievement test program, between April 15 and 
May 30. 

The study is under the direction of Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke. Dr. C. H. Judd, Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike and others are cooperating. It is designed 
to show the present status of English usage in 
American school systems and to provide essen- 
tial data for the improvement of instruction. 
In addition to assisting in the attainment of 
these objectives, participating schools derive im- 
mediate benefit from the program, for the tests 
have been designed to afford a sound basis for 
remedial work. The tests may also be used for 
final review. 

All schools, whether they have participated in 
the survey or not, are invited to take part in 
the achievement test program, which provides a 
fifty-item test for use in grades three to six, 
and a seventy-five-item test for use in grades 
seven to thirteen, inclusive. Each of these tests 
is printed on a single sheet of paper and re- 
quires forty minutes of testing time. The items 
of both tests are based on those phases of usage 
which were shown to be_most essential by the 
present survey and also by previous research 
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studies conducted by Charters and Miller, Stor- 
zand and O’Shea, O’Rourke and others. 

Tabulation and remedial sheets have been de- 
veloped by Dr. O’Rourke for use with the tests, 
and will be furnished to all schools taking part 
in the program. Teachers will not be expected 
to compile data unless they wish to do so for 
their own use, since a number of schools suf- 
ficient to determine national norms will prepare 
records for the achievement tests. Teachers who 
do prepare these blanks, however, are requested 
to send copies of their data to The Psycholog- 
ical Corporation. 

The nation-wide study of English usage is the 
first part of an extensive program. Research is 
being conducted by Dr. O’Rourke and others to 
make available for use in October tests in vo- 
cabulary. English usage and reading for grades 
three to thirteen, inclusive. 

The final report of the study will be published 
by the U. S. Office of Education after comple- 
tion of the achievement test program. 

Further information in regard to participa- 
tion in the April-May-June achievement test 
program may be secured by addressing: Di- 
rector of the English Program, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, Washington Office, 3506 
Patterson Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ORGANIZATION OF COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Seven members of the University of Chicago 
faculty interested in undergraduate teaching 
have been placed in charge of the organization 
of the four general courses to be offered next 
October under the reorganization plan. The 
General Education Board of New York has 
made a grant of $96,700 to provide for the ex- 
penses of organizing the new courses and de- 
veloping the syllabi that will be used. 

Because of his interest in the Chicago experi- 
ment, Professor Ferdinand Schevill, who be- 
came non-resident professor of history in 1927, 
again will become an active member of the fac- 
ulty. Professor Schevill was one of the early 
faeulty of the university, and has been known 
to generations of Chicago students as a teacher. 
With the cooperation of Professor Hayward 
Keniston, of the Spanish department, and As- 
sociate Professor Arthur P. Scott, of the history 
department, he will organize the general course 
in the humanities division. 
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Associate Professor Harry D. Gideonse, of 
the department of economics, will organize the 
course in social sciences. The biological sci- 
ences divisional course will be in charge of As- 
sociate Professor Merle C. Coulter, of the botany 
department. Professor Harvey Lemon, of the 
physies department, and Professor Hermann I. 
Schlesinger, of the chemistry department, will 
organize the course in the physical sciences divi- 
sion. This group has been relieved of all teach- 
ing duty. They will receive the cooperation of 
other members of the faculty. 

The general courses will be required of all 
students in the new college division. They will 
be lecture courses cutting across departmental 
fields and devised to give the students a general 
understanding of the four major sectors of 
knowledge. The syllabi will be published before 
next autumn, so that any student who desires 
to master the content of a course without attend- 
ing classes may do so on his own initiative. 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

A Coui.ece of Fine and Applied Arts for the 
University of Illinois was approved by the 
university board of trustees at its meeting on 
March 12. This brings the number of colleges 
on the Champaign-Urbana campus to seven, in 
addition to four schools. Three units—the Col- 
lege of Medicine, the College of Dentistry, and 
the School of Pharmacy—are in Chicago. 

The new college has been made possible by 
the coordination of certain fields of work now 
being offered by the institution, which have a 
common point of view, for purposes of admin- 
istration and development. The movement has 
been under consideration since 1921. In the 
beginning, the college will include the school of 
music, the department of architecture, the de- 
partment of art and design, and the division of 
landseape architecture, including the option in 
city planning. 

In 1928, a special committee of the faculty 
was appointed to make specific recommenda- 
tions for the organization of the college. This 
committee made a detailed report after five or 
six months of study, which furnished the basis 
for the specifie recommendations of the com- 
mittee on educational policy, now approved by 
the board. 
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For the time being, admission requirements 
to the several units remain as at present, stu- 
dents registered in the present curricula will be 
allowed to continue without change until they 
graduate, the degrees offered being the same as 
before. 

The committee also recommends that the eul- 
tivation of esthetic taste on the part of the 
student body at large should be considered one 
of the major aims of such a college, and that 
suitable subjects for the development of gen- 
eral artistic appreciation should be so presented 
as to make them desirable as electives in other 
colleges. It is also its understanding that the 
plan proposed does not commit the university 
to any large additional expense nor to any elab- 
orate expansion of activity. 

With the establishment of the new college, 
President Harry Woodburn Chase made the fol- 
lowing statement : 


In making this reorganization the university is 
not concerned with any particular immediate ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. It is rather trying 
to bring together certain subjects that have a com- 
mon point of view, and that belong together in 
the objectives which they are trying to accomplish. 

The University of Illinois believes that by this 
reorganization, which has been approved by the 
University Senate and the Board of Trustees, it 
is laying a sound basis for future development in 
the field of fine arts. It believes that a state uni- 
versity has a definite mission to perform in this 
field. In no way can interest in the arts be better 
stimulated than by developing opportunities for 
the understanding and appreciation of that sort of 
life in the thousands of students who throng 
through our state universities. 


THE WENDEL BEQUEST TO DREW 
UNIVERSITY 

Drew University will receive a bequest that 
may amount to over $15,000,000 from the Wen- 
del estate. As has been noted in the daily press, 
Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wendel, the last sur- 
vivor of a family of seven, six sisters and a 
brother, lived in a brownstone house on Fifth 
Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
that caused much comment because it was the 
last residence in the business section of the 


avenue. Its value is estimated as more than 


$3,600,000. Since the death of her last sister 
a year ago, she has lived there in seclusion. 
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Drew University will receive the Fifth Avenue 
home, the will expressing the wish that “the 
property be held as a memorial to my father, 
the late John W. Wendel.” 

The first benefactor of Drew University was 
Daniel Drew, who gave in all over $400,000, 
according to one account, and $600,000, accord- 
ing to another, though the full amount of his 
pledge could not be kept because of his finan- 
cial failure. It was he who purchased “The 
Forest,” the beautiful 225 acre estate of the 
Gibbons family at Madison, New Jersey, for the 
seminary’s home. The mansion, which is now 
Mead Hall, and two other buildings, Asbury 
Hall and Embury Hall, are still in use. 

The largest single gift Drew University ever 
received up to the present one was from 
Leonard D. and Arthur J. Baldwin in 1927. 
The gift of one million dollars was for the 
establishment of Brothers College of Liberal 
Arts. 

The first Wendel gift was made in 1894. It 
was from Mrs. John D. Wendel as a memoria! 
to her daughter, and was called the “Henrietta 
Dorothea Wendel Fund.” In 1896, two mei- 
bers of the Wendel family gave $10,000 as a 
memorial to their mother, Mary A. Wendel. In 
1900, the “John D. Wendel Fund” was created 
by a like sum. In 1916, “The John G. Wendel 
Fund,” in honor of John Gottlieb Wendel, their 
brother, was established by Mrs. Rebecea A. 
D. Wendel Swope and Miss E. A. Wendel, 
sisters of Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wendel. 
All these funds are to be used in perpetuity for 
the current expenses of the institution. 

Because of the fact that Drew was not yet a 
university when Miss Wendel’s will was made, 
and the bequest was made to Drew Theological 
Seminary, there is a question as to whether the 
entire university or the Theological Seminary is 
the beneficiary. 


DEDICATION OF THE STERLING ME- 
MORIAL LIBRARY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Yate University will dedicate the Sterling 
Memorial Library, which has been under con- 
struction since 1928, on Saturday, April 11. 

Invitations have been sent out for the formal! 
exercises of dedication which will be held in the 
library at 3:00 o’clock. An address by Dr. 
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Andrew Keogh, university librarian and Ster- 
ling professor of bibliography, will open the 
program. The keys to the library will be pre- 
sented by Mr. John Anson Garver, counsel for 
the trustees of the estate of John W. Sterling, 
Yale 64, and will be accepted on behalf of the 
university by President Angell. There will be 
an address by Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
Congress, after which benediction will be pro- 
nounced by the Reverend Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, fellow of the Yale Corporation. 

During the afternoon the library will be 
closed to the publie from 2:00 to 4:00. At 
4:30 o'clock, when the exercises will be com- 
pleted, and until 7: 00 o’elock, the building will 
be open for inspection by the public. Guides 
will meet visitors at the High Street entrance. 

The Sterling Memorial Library, designed by 
James Gamble Rogers, Yale ’89, of New York 
City, was made possible by the bequest to Yale 
University of John W. Sterling, of New York 
City, who died on July 5, 1918. The building 
stands on the square bounded by High, York, 
Elm and Wall Streets, which measures about 
350 feet on each side. The style of architee- 
ture is modern Gothic, in keeping with the 
neighboring Memorial Quadrangle, Law School 
and Graduate Schoo] buildings. The library has 
a shelf capacity of three million volumes which 
can be expanded to four million, and a seating 
capacity of two thousand readers at one time. 
The strueture has been designed to make future 
expansion possible without destroying its beauty 
or unity. 

The main entrance is on High Street, on the 
axis of what will be eventually the Cross 
Campus, a new avenue 120 feet wide running 
from College Street to High Street. A sixteen 
storied book tower, 90 feet in width, 135 feet in 
depth and 150 feet in height, dominates the 
lower buildings surrounding it. The view from 
Elm Street, when the gymnasium is razed, will 
show the book stack and the largest of the read- 
ing rooms. The York Street side is so de- 
signed that here additions may be made if nee- 
essary in the future. 

All the publie rooms, as well as the work 
rooms for the library staff, are situated on the 
first floor. To the left of the main entrance is 
the reserve book room, where 15,000 volumes 
for required or collateral reading are accessible, 
with storage for many more in adjacent stacks. 
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To the right is the Linonian and Brothers Li- 
brary with 25,000 of the best books in En- 
glish selected especially for undergraduates and 
placed conveniently on open shelves. This 
room with aleoves and a large fireplace is fur- 
nished with lounges and small tables and near 
by is an entrance into the court where a student 
may take his book and read in the open air. 
On the right of the entrance hall, itself some 
fifty feet in height, is the periodical room, 
seating 100 persons and shelving 1,400 impor- 
tant serials selected from the 11,000 to which 
the library subscribes. To the left of the cata- 
logue room is the main reading room with 12,- 
000 reference books around its walls and seats 
for 250 persons. Visitors may see the room 
from a gallery without disturbing the readers. 
The desk where books are called for and re- 
turned is immediately opposite the main en- 
trance, and is also easily reached from the 
Wall Street entrance, which is the most con- 
venient way of reaching the rare book room, 
the exhibition room and the lecture hall. 

Near the delivery desk are elevators, giving 
quick access to the floors above. These upper 
floors are primarily for research workers, 
whether members of the faculty, graduate or 
professional students, visiting scholars, or un- 
dergraduates who are in honors courses. On 
these floors are seminaries where advanced stu- 
dents will carry on their discussions, studies 
where they will find conveniently at hand the 
most important reference books in their chosen 
fields, and 350 stalls where a student writing his 
master’s thesis or his doctor’s dissertation may 
keep his books and papers with some privacy. 

There are a dozen rooms for special libraries 
or collections, such as the Speck Collection of 
Goethiana, the Aldis Collection of American 
Literature, the Dickson Fielding Collection, the 
Penniman Library of Education, the James 
Fenimore Cooper Room, the Yale Memorabilia, 
numismaties, prints and maps. One special 
room of great interest is a restoration of the 
Yale Library as it was in 1742, with many of 
the original books given by the founders and 
early benefactors of Yale. 


EXHIBIT OF THE NEWARK TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Aw exhibit designed to show what teachers do 

outside of school is being arranged by the 
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Newark, New Jersey, Teachers’ Association in 
cooperation with the Newark Museum. For two 
weeks, April 13-27, the varied hobbies, interests 
and activities of Newark’s 2,500 teachers will be 
displayed and illustrated in as many ways as 
possible. The primary object of the exhibit is 
to show to the community the broad cultural in- 
fluence exercised by teachers in many fields out- 
side their own profession. 

There will be two parts: one, the exhibit 
proper, will be held in the Newark Museum, 49 
Washington Street; the other, a series of lec- 
tures and a dramatic and musical entertainment, 
will be given on special evenings in various 
auditoriums. 

The exhibit itself will include examples of the 
various arts and crafts in which Newark teach- 
ers are interested. A large amount of material, 
of a number of different types, has been assem- 
bled for this. Seulpture and wood-carvings, 
paintings and sketches, unusually fine photo- 
graphs, reproductions of antique furniture and 
other furniture newly designed and executed, 
pottery designed and made by teachers, rugs 
they have woven and examples of unusually 
skilful needlework will be gathered here. Also 
on display will be many examples of literary 
work, books and magazine articles, together with 
some unpublished materials, including poetry. 

Large groups of teachers will be on hand at 
the museum late afternoons and evenings to 
weleome parents, children, and other citizens 
who may be interested. Groups of schools will 
hold “at home” days, on which parents will be 
especially invited to attend. 

There are many teacher activities, however, 
which can not be represented in the museum ex- 
hibit, and for these a series of special evenings 
will be held. Teachers who, in addition to their 
teaching, do considerable lecturing will deliver 
their lectures free to the general public in the 
museum hall. On April 24, the entertainment 
ability latent in the teaching staff will be com- 
bined in a gala affair at Central High School. 
Moliére’s “Les Précieuses Ridicules” will be pre- 
sented, with a east of teachers and with scenery 
and costumes designed and made by teachers. 
The musically talented members of the staff will 
contribute several concert numbers and more 
than one hundred teachers of physical educa- 
tion will give a series of plastic poses and 
dances. 
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This is said to be the first time that an exhibit 
of this kind has been prepared by teachers. 
Through it the Newark group hopes to make 
the citizens as a whole realize the social value 
to the community of the teacher outside her 
classroom and the varied talents and abilities 
for which teaching is not the sole expression. 


THE NEW HAVEN CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
THREE authors, William Lyon Phelps, Henry 
Seidel Canby and May Lamberton Becker will 
be speakers at the Fifty-third Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, to be 

held at Yale University from June 22 to 27. 

Mr. Phelps will speak at the second general 
session Tuesday morning, June 23; Mr. Canby 
before the College and Reference Section, and 
Mrs. Becker at the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. Mr. Phelps’s subject is not an- 
nounced; Mr. Canby will speak on “Reading 
Habits of the Intelligent Reader,” and Mrs. 
Becker on “Reading Trends of the ’Teen Age.” 

Some of the topies which will be discussed at 
the conference include the raising of salaries, 
publie and college library and alumni reading, 
the place of the book truck in county library 
development, the selection of a site for a branch 
library building, book selection for hospital 
libraries, work with the foreign born and work 
with the blind. The making of book lists for 
boys and girls will be discussed from the point 
of view of the public and school librarian, the 
publisher and the bookseller. 

School librarians will have a contact chair- 
man to facilitate meetings between individual 
librarians who have special problems to discuss, 
and will have a fraternity house for their head- 
quarters. Other groups, such as law librarians, 
children’s librarians, ete., will probably also be 
housed in special dormitories. 

The American Association of Law Libraries, 
the Association of American Library Schools, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, the 
Connecticut Library Association, League of Li- 
brary Commissions, Massachusetts Library 
Club, and the National Association of State Li- 
braries will meet with the association. 

Eighteen dormitories, accommodating more 
than 2,000 persons, will be open for guests dur- 
ing the conference. All these dormitories are 
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within short walking distance of meeting rooms, 
headquarters offices and exhibits, the Sterling 
Memorial Library, and the commons where 
meals will be served. Almost none of the dor- 
mitory rooms have private baths, but there is a 
bath for every four or five persons. Dormitory 





Dr. JaMes Henry Moran, retired president 
of Diekinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
has been named acting head of the college. He 
fills the vaeaney caused by the death of Dr. 
Mervin Grant Filler, who succeeded to the 
presideney when Dr. Morgan retired in July, 
1928. 

Mr. Frank H. Beepe, superintendent of 
schools at New Haven, Connecticut, will retire 
in June after thirty-one years’ service. He is a 
Yale graduate in the class of ’83, and is seventy- 
two years old. He was formerly principal of 
the Willimantic High School. 


Ar a dinner of the directors of the Amer- 
iean Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, held last November, Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker was presented with a gold watch bear- 
ing the following inscription: “Henry Sturgis 
Drinker—Founder—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, from his ap- 
preciative fellow members, 1930.” Dr. Drinker 
observed his eightieth birthday on November 8. 


THE University of Pennsylvania, on the oe- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Whar- 
ton Sehool of Finance and Commerce on March 
27, conferred the degree of master of arts on 
Mrs. Joanna Wharton Lippincott, daughter of 
Joseph Wharton, founder of the school. The 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and on Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
director general of the Pan American Union. 
Doetorates of science were conferred on Mr. 
George Franklin Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo; on Mr. Henry New- 
bold Woolman, a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and on Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance in the school. 


A DINNER was given on March 27 at the Uni- 
versity Club, New York, to pay tribute to Dr. 
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accommodations may be had at $1.50 per night 
if taken for five or more nights. The rate will 
be $2.00 per night for feur nighis or less. 
Practically all railroads in the United States 
and Canada have granted a fare and one-half 
rate for conference visitors. 


Edwin B. Wilson, professor of vital statistics 
in the Harvard Sehool of Public Health, who 
has retired as president of the Social Science 
Research Council. Dr. Robert S. Woodworth, 
professor of psychology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, succeeds Dr. Wilson as president of the 
council. 

Dean Apert R. Mann, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, New 
York, has been made an officer of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Order of the White Lion, in recog- 
nition of his work for the General Education 
Board in that country. 


Dr. C. J. ANDERSON, dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association at its annual meeting in 
Madison. Other officers are: Mrs. Frank J. 
Lowth, Janesville, first vice-president; Miss 
Mary Sullivan, Beaver Dam, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Vida V. Smith, Madison, secretary, 
and Earl MacInnis, Jefferson, treasurer. 


Mr. Frank S. Hackert, head master of the 
Riverdale Country School at Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, New York, has been elected president of 
the National Camp Directors Association. 
Other officers have been named as follows: 
Richard Victor, Pittsburgh, first vice-president ; 
Miss Sarah Holliday, Chicago, second vice- 
president ; Mr. H. W. Gibson, Boston, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Lorp Eustace Percy, formerly British Min- 
ister of Education, has accepted the invitation 
of the Association for Education in Industry 
and Commerce to become its next president in 
succession to Lord Leverhulme. 


Dr. Evcene H. Leuman, president of the 
Highland Manor School and Junior College of 
Tarrytown, was recently elected mayor of 
Tarrytown on an independent ticket with a ma- 
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jority of 276 over Mayor William O. Clark, 
who has held the office for the past two terms. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
the Republican legislature of Connecticut, which 
up till that time had confirmed appointments 
made by a Democratic governor, Professor Wil- 
bur L. Cross, of Yale University, refused on 
March 24 to accept Professor Richard J. Smith, 
of the Yale Law School, to be a public utilities 
commissioner to replace Joseph W. Alsop, Re- 
publican, who has served for eighteen years. 
The House rejected Professor Smith by a vote 
of 173 to 85, and the Senate by a vote of 19 to 
15. Republicans in debate based their opposi- 
tion to Professor Smith on the ground that 
while he possessed theoretical knowledge of pub- 
lie utilities he lacked the practical experience of 
Mr. Alsop. 


Dean JAMES ALTON JAMES, head of the de- 
partment of history at Northwestern University 
and dean of the Graduate School, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as chairman of the historical 
committee of the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition. The committee, which includes 
many prominent historians of the Middle West, 
will present ideas for the dramatic historical 
pageantry in keeping with the theme of the ex- 
position. 

Dr. Ropert E. Curran, formerly instructor 
in the State Teachers College at Superior, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools. Dr. Cur- 
ran succeeds Mr. Clough Gates. 


Miss Assy L. Maruartt, director of the course 
in home economies at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been invited to act as chairman of the 
eommittee on kitchens and other work centers in 
connection with President Hoover’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. 


Miss Bernice Hausert, professor of English 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University, will sueceed 
Mrs. Emma Crooks Gilbert as dean of women 
at the institution next September. Mrs. Gilbert 
has been dean for six years. 


Proressor Max S. HanpMAN, of the depart- 
ment of economies at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty of 
the University of Michigan. He will take the 


place of Dr. Carter L. Goodrich, who has ae- 
cepted a professorship at Columbia University. 
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Dr. Epwarp E. Curtis, of Wellesley College, 
has been promoted to a professorship of history. 


Dr. WittiaAM F. Russevu, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Mrs. Russell 
sailed recently for Europe, where, it is said, 
Dean Russell plans to see European professors 
who might be invited to lecture at Teachers 
College. 

Dr. CHARLES F. THWING, president emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, is spending the 
month of April in Bermuda with Mrs. Thwing. 


Dr. FRepERIC Woopwarp, vice-president of 
the University of Chicago, plans to spend the 
next academic year in the Orient. 


A pepuTATION of law students has waited 
upon the Marqués de Alhucemas, the Minister 
of Justice, to petition him to allow Professor 
Don Fernando de los Rios, one of the leaders 
in the recent revolutionary plot, who is at 
present in prison, to give his course of lectures 
through the grating of his cell. 


At the Johns Hopkins University, Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, professor of education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of education during 
the first term of next year. Dr. W. J. Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, has been appointed visiting professor 
during the second term. 


THE 1931 Messenger Lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity will be given in April by Dr. Thomas 
H. Morgan, director of the William G. Kerck- 
hoff Laboratories of the Biological Sciences at 
the California Institute of Technology. The 
series, which has for its subject “The Experi- 
mental Study of Organie Evolution,” will com- 
prise twelve lectures, beginning on April 9. 


Dr. Donatp J. Cow. inG, president of Carle- 
ton College and leader in national, religious and 
social movements, will deliver the annual Carr 
lecture on “The Mission of the Christian Col- 
lege to the World” at Mount Union College, 
Allianee, Ohio. 


Dr. Wituiam J. Cooper, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, will be the commencement speaker 
at the Centenary Junior College at Hacketts- 
town, N. J., graduation day, June 8. 


Dr. MENDELSSOHN BarRTHOLDY will lecture at 
Harvard University on April 8 on “Relations 
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between France and Germany.” Dr. Bartholdy 
is professor of civil and international law at 
the University of Hamburg and a participant 
in the work of the Dawes and Young Commit- 
tees under the Reparations Commission. He 
founded and is now director of the Institute for 
Foreign Politics at Hamburg. From 1925 to 
1928 he was a member of the Arbitral Tribunal 
at the Hague. 

Tue College for Women of Western Reserve 
University will hereafter be known as The Flora 
Stone Mather College, “in loving and grateful 
memory of one who in the early days of the 
college gave needed support and who through 
personal service over many years helped to mold 
its character and ideals.” 


Dr. Mervin G. FILuer, president of Dickin- 
son College, with which he had been associated 
as a student, professor, dean and president for 
more than forty years, died on March 28. He 
was in his fifty-eighth vear. 

Dr. Ev_mer Ruopes Hoke, president of 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina, 
died on Mareh 26 at the age of thirty-eight 
vears. 

Dr. L. H. PamMmMet, professor of botany at 
the Iowa State College, died on March 23, while 
returning from a winter in California. Dr. 
Pammel was in his sixty-ninth year. 


Dr. Frank Wiison Buackmar, author of 
books on sociology and history and former dean 
of the University of Kansas Graduate School, 
died at his home at Lawrence on March 30. He 
was seventy-six years old. 


Dr. George A. Dorsey, the anthropologist, 
from 1908 to 1915 professor at the University 
of Chieago, died suddenly on March 29 at the 
age of sixty-three years. 


Dr. Ricuarp Suuiivay, president of Seton 
Hall College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, has 
died as the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. He was fifty-six years 
old. 


THe death occurred on March 28 of Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson, since 1880 a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, 
since 1913 honorary professor of the history of 
American foreign relations at New York Uni- 
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versity and for thirty-three years a member of 
the council of the university. Dr. Johnson was 
seventy-three years old. 


Tue death is announced of Miss Margaret 
MeMillan, a native of New York, who became a 
pioneer in establishment of nursery schools in 
Great Britain, at the age of seventy years. 


Haverrorp COLLEGE will have a “pre-cen- 
tenary day” on Saturday, April 18, when a spe- 
cial convocation of alumni and friends will view 
the college at work and participate in the in- 
auguration of the program for the centenary in 
the year 1933. In the morning all classes, lee- 
tures and laboratories will be open to visitors. 
At a meeting before luncheon the speakers will 
be Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
vard University; Dr. Thomas 8S. Gates, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
William W. Comfort, president of Haverford 
College. In the afternoon there will be baseball 
and cricket, in the evening a play. 


Dr. Rusu Ruees, president of the University 
of Rochester, and Dr. Julian Lewis, assistant 
professor of pathology at the University of Chi- 
cago, will be two of the chief speakers at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Spelman 
College at Atlanta, Georgia, which will be ob- 
served on April 10, 11 and 12. Dr. Lewis, who 
holds the degrees of doctor of medicine and 
doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Chicago and is the only Negro on the faculty of 
that university, will give the educational address 
on Saturday afternoon, April 11. President 
Rhees will give the anniversary sermon on 
Sunday afternoon. A feature of the celebra- 
tion will be the production of a pageant on Sat- 
urday evening, April 11, at which the develop- 
ment of the institution from its beginning in 
the basement of a Baptist Church in Atlanta 
to its present status of a college of liberal arts 
with an enrolment of 239 Negro women, a 
staff of sixty, more than 1,200 alumnae, and a 
campus of twenty acres and fourteen buildings 
will be dramatically depicted. 


Tue American Friends’ Service Committee of 
Philadelphia announces a two weeks’ Institute 
on International Relations at Haverford College, 
beginning on June 22 and intended for public 
and private school teachers. Professor William 
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H. Kilpatrick, Dr. Herbert F. Fraser, Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas and Dr. Edward W. Evans 
will give courses. 

Tue National University Extension Associa- 


tion will hold its annual conference at Boulder, 
Colorado, from May 11 to 14. 


THE nineteenth convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars will meet in 
Buffalo on April 21, 22 and 23, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Pearce Mitchell, of Stan- 
ford University. The address of welcome will 
be given by Chancellor 8S. P. Capen, of the 
University of Buffalo. Dr. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, will be the principal speaker at the 
general session. 

FortTy-THREE members of the International 
Federation of University Women arrived in 
New York City on March 26 on their way to 
the sixteenth meeting of the federation council 
at Wellesley College. They were the guests of 
Barnard College until April 1, when they left 
for New Haven and Cambridge. Professor 
Winifred C. Cullis, of the University of Lon- 
don, is president of the organization, and Mme. 
M. O. Monod, of Paris, its vice-president. 
Guests staying at Brooks Hall will include: 
Mme. Antoine-Trappen, Austria; Dr. Amalie 
Arato, Hungary; Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
London; Dr. Jeanne Eder, Switzerland; Miss 
Elene Gimbutiene, Lithuania; Miss Isabella 
Grassi, Italy; Mrs. Armi Hallsten-Kallia, Fin- 
land; Mile. Germaine Hannevart, Belgium; Dr. 
Helle Lambridis, Greece; Miss Helmi Metsvahi, 
Estonia; Mme. Corneile Much-Benndorf, Ru- 
mania; Dr. Erna Patzelt, Austria; Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Petit, Luxembourg, and Dr. Eva Ram- 
stedt, Sweden. 


Reorganization of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs has been put into effect as the result of 
more than a year’s study by Mr. Charles J. 
Rhoads, commissioner of Indian affairs, and Mr. 
J. Henry Seattergood, assistant commissioner. 
Five field divisions of health, education, agricul- 
tural extension and industry, forestry and irri- 
gation have been organized with a technical or 
professional director at the head of each divi- 
sion. Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., formerly pro- 
fessor of education at Swarthmore College, is 
director of education. He was appointed last 
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August, and now will have full authority over 
the educational activities of the Indian Service. 
Under Dr. Ryan, Miss Mary Stewart, formerly 
of the Department of Labor, is assistant di- 
rector of education. 


Dr. Wa. Joun Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has called a conference at Spo- 
kane, Washington, on April 8 and 9, for dis- 
cussion of education for the changing Ameri- 
can home. The meeting will be the third deal- 
ing with home economies called by the Office of 
Education and will be held in cooperation with 
the State University of Idaho, and the State 
College of Washington. The two previous con- 
ferences met at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ames, 
Iowa. Commissioner Cooper will preside. Par- 
ticipants in the two-day program on home-mak- 
ing education include: Dr. A. A. Cleveland, Dr. 
E. O. Holland, and Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, of 
the State College of Washington; Ellen P. 
Dabney, Seattle, Washington; R. D. Russell, 
State Department of Education, Boise, Idaho; 
Charles A. Rice, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Oregon; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director 
White House Child Health Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president 
University of Minnesota; Mattie Pattison, Spo- 
kane, Washington; O. C. Pratt, superintendent 
of schools, Spokane, Washington; Dr. M. G. 
Neale, president Idaho State University; Worth 
McClure, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington; R. G. Hargreaves, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington; Claribel Nye, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvallis, and Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, President National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Sacramento, California. 


THE sixth annual Institute on Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago will be held on 
July 8, 9 and 10. The central theme will be a 
discussion of recent trends in American college 
education. 


AppuiicatTions for the position of assistant 
psychologist must be on file with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than May 6. The examination is to fill a 
vacancy in the Public Health Service at the 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, and is 
open to men only. The entrance salaries range 
from $2,600 to $3,100 a year. Competitors will 
not be required to report for written examina- 
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tion at any place, but will be rated on their 
edueation and experience, and on a thesis. 


Tuirty-FiveE Roman Catholic institutions in 
the United States and Chile will receive legacies 
expected to aggregate more than $1,200,000 
under the will of George L. Duval. Mr. Duval, 
who died on March 15, is said to have con- 
tributed more than $1,000,000 to charity during 
his lifetime, mostly to Catholic institutions 
throughout the country. The largest legacy, 
almost $300,000, is to the Catholie University 
of America. 


Tue will of Susan A. Rollins, wife of the 
founder of Rollins College, provides between 
$150,000 and $200,000 for the college. 


Tue Ithaca Conservatory of Music is now to 
be known as Ithaea College. It has received 
from the New York State Board of Regents 
the right to confer the degree of bachelor of 
science. The attainment of this right repre- 
sents the culmination of forty years of develop- 
ment. The school has nineteen buildings and 
about a thousand students. In addition to the 
conservatory proper, it includes the Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art, the 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, the 
Ithaea School of Physical Education, the Mar- 
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tin School of Speech Correction and the Ithaca 
Band and Orchestra School. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
Mr. Pierre S. du Pont has announced he will 
retire from the Delaware School Foundation 
and that it will cease to function when two Wil- 
mington schools now in course of construction 
are completed. The records show that the foun- 
dation has spent about $7,000,000 in the last 
10 or 12 years and that it provided the money 
for the construction of about 99 public-school 
buildings and assisted in the construction of 39 
others. It is reported that it was financed en- 
tirely by Mr. du Pont. The foundation has 
built new and modern schools in all save two 
districts of the state. It is expected that the 
state will take care of the educational needs in 
these two districts. The curricula of all schools 
have been raised to a higher standard than ever 
before in Delaware, and altogether the school 
foundation is held to have done much for edu- 
cation. In addition to his work for the schools 
of Delaware, Mr. du Pont has contributed more 
than $2,000,000 in the last six years for the 
erection of two community schools in Pennsy! 
vania—one at Unionville and the other at Ken- 
nett Square, both of which are near his Long- 
wood estate. 


DISCUSSION 


WHY NOT A STUDENT TRUST? 

AntiocH COLLEGE during the past ten years 
has introduced so many new features into the 
American college world and they have so far 
proven of such vital worth that this Ohio school 
may be fairly credited with being a leader in our 
academie renaissance, a time which, from many 
signs, we may count upon as being just at hand. 
Among these innovations few if any are more 
unusual or perhaps more important than the 
formal incorporation of the faculty under the 
title “The Antioch Faculty Trust.” The state 
thus gives the college faculty power to hold and 
administer property for the purposes of the 
school. Actually it is now in a position to suc- 
ceed the board of trustees, though there is no 
thought of its doing so. 

The Nation has recently given space to an 
article on this subject by the present writer. 
The article seems to have attracted live atten- 


tion in a number of colleges, and in some few 
active steps are already being taken to adopt 
and incorporate the plan. However, one of the 
livest reactions to the publicity just given to the 
late Antioch move has been from a rather un- 
expected quarter. The students, and some fac- 
ulty people as well, are asking: “Why not a 
student trust?” This question would seem to 
have at least been in the back of its mind when 
the editorial staff of the daily newspaper in one 
of the leading state universities gaye space to 
the Nation article on its editorial page. The 
answer to this question “Why not a student 
trust?” in colleges like Antioch is a very simple 
one. We already have student trusts. We have 
formal societies, often recognized and incor- 
porated by the state, for literary, athletic, social 
and residence purposes. All that is necessary 
now is for us to realize that we have them, that 
they may have vital import, and then to set 
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about making of them agencies for more in the 
way of student participation in all the function- 
ings of the college. 

In order to do this, we need to remind our- 
selves that the modern college began with a stu- 
dent trust or society. Later came faculty trusts 
and organizations. Last of all, and quite late— 
accidentally, as it were—and only here in En- 
glish-speaking America, came the lay or non- 
resident trust or corporation as the leading and 
authoritative college organization. We should 
know also that these student trusts have never 
been permitted to languish except in our part 
of the Americas. They still function in all the 
vital matters of the university throughout 
Europe, especially in the eastern and southern 
sections. In our neighboring America the stu- 
dents have of late been fully enfranchised and 
now have a part in all the legislation and ad- 
ministration of their institutions. 

Here in our America the leading student trust 
is usually spoken of as a fraternity. It grows 
out of the need for social groupings, their hous- 
ing and living purposes. This American stu- 
dent trust movement is now, as we all know, of 
the greatest importance in our academic life. 
Its houses, its numbers, its status and influence 
put it at the front in almost all that the college 
means to-day. We have only to recognize what 
it already is and set about using it further and 
the question, “Why not a student trust?” will be 
answered in very practical ways. 

Suppose, for instance, that this fraternity 
trust should be treated as one of the educational 
units of the college. It might then employ its 
own tutors and instructors and conduct in part 
at least its own classes and seminars. We would 
then have a sort of Oxford college, such as they 
have long had in England, where the small resi- 
dence group is of first importance and furnishes 
the basis for the general college and university 
organization and activities. 

A move like this, or others which might be 
here mentioned, if time and space permitted, 
may seem radical or impractical at first thought. 
But, further considered, it may well appeal to 
all who are seeking to bring out still traditional 
college programs into line with the present needs 
and the accepted principles and theories of edu- 
eation to-day. 

Does Antioch College need a faculty trust, an 
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organization which wiil put the teachers on a par 
with the trustees in all academic matters? 
There are very many, most indeed, of the think- 
ing and leading students and patrons of higher 
education who accept heartily, even enthusias- 
tically, once they see it, this old and yet new 
principle of the actual and even formal partici- 
pation of the faculties in all college matters. 
These same people will, doubtless, when faced 
by the thoughtful student with the question 
raised and considered in this article, say to him 
(and her), “You already have your trusts. Go 
to it! Consider their potentialities and set 
about making of them actualities. Go to it! 
We are with you.” And you may be assured of 
this—we, your parents, teachers, your elders, 
are coming to see that you must be your own 
teachers. We can best aid you by making you 
sharers with us of life—the one teacher. Hence 
it is that in your college period we want soon to 
see you sharing equally with us or even succeed- 
ing us, in all the business, all that goes to make 
up the life of the school world. As trustees, as 
teachers and administrators, we are here only to 
serve you, and we can best serve you by giving 
place to you. So it is that we wish to see the 
student trusts increasing in numbers, extending 
their activities and equipment, building up en- 
dowment funds where needed, and realizing 
themselves to be, more than any other academic 
bodies, the college. Then will life be your 
teacher and the college will no longer be mainly 
a place of learning but a laboratory of living. 
J. E. Kirxpatrics' 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


A STUDENT AMID THE SUPERIORI- 
TIES OF COLLEGE 


Tue following paper, “How to Create In- 
feriority Complexes in Students,” was submitted 
by a student in the writer’s orientation course 
in education as a voluntary paper at the close 
of an educational journal report. The report 
was on an article in ScHOOL AND Society en- 
titled “An Undergrad Searches for an Educa- 
tion in College,” so that the voluntary paper 
was a rather natural outcome. The contribution 
intrigued the writer and he became well ac- 
quainted with the student, who is a man twenty- 


1 This communication was received shortly be- 
fore the death of Professor Kirkpatrick.—Ep!rTor. 

1 Ralph Melvin Stogdill, Schoo. anp Society, 
pp. 378-382, September 20, 1930. 
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four years old and in the first quarter of gradu- 


ate study. He took his undergraduate work at 
a teachers’ college. The student shows no signs 
of unusual emotional aberrations, is well bal- 
anced in his mental outlook, quite dynamic 
physieally, and is supporting himself through 
his graduate years by acting as a part-time 
athletic coach for a junior college. 

The paper is naturally the result of personal 
experiences but not of any highly abnormal 
mental or emotional condition. The student 
confessed to having come to high school as a 
“green” country boy and failing in three sub- 
jects for two successive years. He pulled out of 
it at last and made good in college, but has 
never quite recovered from that experience and 
from others of his college period. The paper 
was written in the first week of his first quarter 
at Stanford University, so the law of recency 
does not seem to apply. The laws of primacy, 
intensity and continuity seem to better apply, 
and the paper is clearly the result of certain 
malpractices in our secondary and college train- 
ing. More fundamentally, perhaps, the paper 
is the result of basic misconceptions in our edu- 
cational philosophy and psychology. ; 


How To CREATE INFERIORITY COMPLEXES IN 
STUDENTS 


Education, according to the greatest philoso- 
phers, should be a process of acquiring a mastery 
over one’s environment and a feeling of equality 
with one’s fellows. In practice, however, the uni- 
versity devotes the greatest part of its energies 
toward impressing the student with the superiority 
of the professors and the executive officers. 

Professors have at their command various other 
contemptible means of dominating students. One 
that I always resent is, ‘‘I can not discuss that 
phase of the subject with you now. I take that 
up in my more advanced course.’’ 

In the interest of a well-rounded cultural back- 
ground, the student’s courses and consequently his 
mental development are rigidly prescribed when he 
enrols in the college. Most of the students, if left 
to themselves, would be led to a sufficiently well- 
rounded education through the natural develop- 
ment of their own interests. 

The flunking system used both by the public 
schools and the universities is a most vicious and 
savage educational practice. A system of educa- 
tion that uses failure as a disciplinary measure 
is a positive menace to humanity. Such primitive 
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and degraded conceptions should have been dis- 
carded generations ago. Every child has a right 
to be trained in habits of success rather than 
those of failure. A person who is flunked out is 
not being trained in habits of success. There have 
been students whose lives have been utterly ruined 
by failing in college. 

We need somebody to help us consider our life 
aims in a very objective and unprejudiced way. 
We expect to find this aid toward self-realization 
in college. We value this far above mere academic 
attainments. We want a college curriculum that 
more closely corresponds to the problems and ac- 
tivities of everyday life. We want to employ our 
energies in useful, creative tasks. Students are 
constantly confronted by all the financial, social, 
moral and love problems that adults have to con- 
tend with. We want men on the faculty who can 
give us sound, common-sense help in the solution 
of these problems. 

Mutual cooperation of student and faculty would 
displace the more primitive technique of adult 
domination, and a much more honest social rela- 
tionship would result. The chief task of the pro- 
fessors would be to release the students from the 
inhibitions and fears derived from their earlier 
training. 

In the not far distant future the student will 
engage in the common ordinary business of living 
and securing a living. He will not suffer the in- 
sult of having his intimate problems graded A, B 
or C. He will not take examinations to determine 
how much of the professor’s pet nonsense has been 
remembered. He has many painful, pressing prob- 
lems already at hand. The mere fact that there 
is some one present with the ability and willing- 
ness to help will insure his working desperately in 
an effort to achieve a happy, worthwhile life. 

We youths are outgrowing the universities, just 
as we have outgrown the churches—not because we 
do not need religion and education, but because 
these institutions have so thoroughly besotted 
themselves with the easy morality and violent 
methods of domination, possibly appropriate in the 
infantile past, that they can not see the necessity 
of making the readjustments necessary to meet our 
present needs. As a consequence, those of us who 
are insisting on an ‘‘ education in the first person’’ 
see many of our fellows breaking under the strain 
of fighting the system. Some few of these are 
‘*put together’’ again by the psychoclinician. 
The rest of us find ourselves making strange re- 
adaptations in an effort to get through college and 
still maintain our mental integrity. 

C. Gritpert WRENN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 

SPENDING the junior year of college abroad 
in study and travel is a new idea. In the past, 
many students have used vacation periods for 
study in European universities and others have 
gone abroad for post-graduate courses. The 
Rhodes scholarships added impetus to the latter 
movement. 

Eight years ago we brought the new plan, to 
spend the third of the four college years abroad, 
to the attention of prominent educators here 
and in Europe, and finally, in the fall of 1923, 
presented it for consideration to a meeting of 
college presidents in Buffalo, New York. There- 
upon, the executive committee of the American 
Council of Edueation (which embraces in its 
membership all the colleges of our country) 
unanimously endorsed our program. Since then, 
under the auspices of the Institute for Inter- 
national Education, we have had sixty juniors 
(young men and women) abroad on scholarships 
of $1,000 a year each. In the line of interna- 
tional cooperation, we arranged with foreign 
universities for the issuance of certificates of 
study acceptable to our colleges. 

The results have been even beyond our expec- 
tation. Many of our students have signally dis- 
tinguished themselves and all have done very 
well, joining their old classmates here at the 
beginning of their senior year. They had a 
valuable experience and acquired a broader 
vision. They proved to be missionaries of good- 
will through better understanding. Their eon- 
tact with people abroad removed many false 
notions and prejudices from their minds. They 
returned better Americans. Their sense of pro- 
portion was developed. Their outlook was bet- 
ter balanced. 

Our $1,000 scholarships have brought out 
spirited competition among the students of 
many colleges, and by calling attention to this 
movement many sophomores were inspired to go 
abroad for a year’s study “on their own.” The 
“student class” was arranged with steamship 
companies so as to bring the expenses of cross- 
ing the ocean down to a minimum. The lower 
cost of living abroad offset this expense. Stu- 
dents could thus spend their junior year on the 
other side without exceeding their regular allow- 
ance. There was also no loss in time required 


to complete their college course. Several thou- 


sand have already availed themselves of this 
suggestion and the tide is still swelling. 

The Sorbonne in France has been the favorite 
thus far, though many students have gone to 
England and some to Germany, Italy, Spain 
and other countries. 

One young man who studied during his yea: 
abroad at the University of Copenhagen wrot 
us of his experience as follows: “To me this 
junior year abroad has been of extreme value. 
Not only has it made possible my studying 
physies under the famous Danish physicist, Pro- 
fessor Niels Bohr, my childhood idol, but it has 
also given me a broad insight of a new type oi 
life that I previously knew so little about.” 

Another, from the University of Berlin: 
“During the year, I developed a fair under- 
standing of European manners and people, 
and a great admiration for the progress the 
German nation has made in recovering its 
former position in world affairs. . . . In attempt- 
ing to understand a nation, nothing is so helpfu! 
as an understanding and knowledge of their lit- 
erature and literary traditions, and I count my 
appreciation of German literature as one of my 
most valuable acquisitions in the past year.” 

From the University of Madrid: “My scholar- 
ship has given me the opportunity, and the nec 
essary prestige, to meet men like Primo de 
Rivera; to have access to the greatest of the 
libraries of Europe; and to consult men like 
the Duke of Alba, Miguel Unamuno, and 
Maranon and Pittaluga. . . . I have found things 
in Europe I had never dreamed of in America; 
the poverty, the filthiness, and the slavery 0! 
the peasantry; but Europe has also the song of 
the laborer, and the favou-vivre of the aristo- 
erat.” 

And from a young lady at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris: “I think that foreign educational meth- 
ods are quite superior to ours; lecture courses 
keep up the student’s interest much better, and 
one learns more through them than through the 
system of recitation hours which we have in 
America, and which now seems to be somewhat 
juvenile. . . . Four successive years in an Amer- 
ican college, especially one that is in a smal! 
town, tends to give the student a narrow view- 
point.” 

Our plan was rapidly promoted abroad by the 
active official and personal cooperation of such 
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men as Ambassador Herrick in France, Am- 
bassador Fletcher in Italy, and leaders in polit- 
ical and educational circles in other countries. 
Both in interviews and letters Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, of Norway, expressed hearty approval 
of our work. Dr. Henri Bergson, the great edu- 
cator and philosopher, told me in Paris and 
later wrote me that he considered ours “one of 
the most important educational movements of 
recent years.” 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of our 
City College, was one of the first to perceive 
the great potentialities of our plan and at once 
gave it his unqualified endorsement and personal 
support. His experience since then with seven 
of his own students abroad during their junior 
year has been more than encouraging. Dr. 
Robinson is now honorary secretary of our 
committee, Mr. Felix M. Warburg our treasurer. 
With them on the executive committee are Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American 
Council of Education, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Walter H. Hullihen, president of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Dr. 8. P. Duggan, director 
of the International Institute of Education, 
and Dr. David Robertson, president of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie has from the first 
sponsored an annual scholarship. Mr. Felix 
M. Warburg has financed three each year; Mr. 
Benjamin Stern, one. 

We have two endowments of $20,000 each 
which assure these scholarships in perpetuity— 
one is the Aaron Naumburg Fund and the other 
the Berthold Hochschild Fund. 

The importance of more and closer contact 
between thinking men of all nations as a means 
of better understanding and good-will, is being 
recognized in the support of this movement for 
the junior year abroad. 

Marcus M. Marks, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Study 
and Travel 


HOUSING IN EUROPE—AND IN 
AMERICA 


Stupents of social conditions in America 
are working to create a conviction that our 
programs of government action must take defi- 
nite account of the housing of the low-income 
family both in cities and in rural districts. 
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Europe has long accepted the idea that its low- 
est paid workers are not able to secure reason- 
able housing standards without social control 
and often social assistance. New York State 
has provided a state housing board and a 
method whereby tax exemption may be had for 
urban housing that does not cost beyond a 
stated maximum rental, and a half dozen apart- 
ments in New York City have been built with 
the assistance of tax remission upon the build- 
ing erected, but with the usual tax on the land 
site. Before the war, Massachusetts under its 
homestead law was experimenting with its first 
state building of houses for workers at Lowell, 
but the experiment has not been continued. 

On the other hand, the visitor to Europe finds 
in England and on the Continent programs for 
the housing of low-paid workers being actively 
promoted by government credit and often by 
direct government construction. 

Pink’s “A New Day in Housing,” written by 
a member of the New York State Housing 
Board, reviews the housing methods and out- 
comes in Europe and the housing problems 
which America faces, and is a good introduction 
to this needy field. 

Housing is a problem which should have the 
attention of departments of social studies in 
universities and secondary schools, and America 
needs to-day five hundred teachers in these in- 
stitutions thoroughly informed of housing con- 
ditions and programs at home and abroad. It 
so happens this year that the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Housing and Town-planning Congress 
is to be held in Berlin during the first week in 
June, and American teachers who are traveling 
abroad this year will do well to include this 
conference in their itinerary. In connection 
with the conference, Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, 
whose Columbia thesis on the “Housing of the 
Unskilled Wage-Earner” stated the fundamen- 
tals of this problem some years ago, and whose 
recent housing courses at Columbia are an out- 
standing opportunity to study this field, is to 
conduct a housing party to Europe. The group 
will spend several weeks before and after the 
Berlin meetings in inspecting housing programs 
at first hand in various European countries, 
and interested persons could join it for any 
part of the study. It will afford a unique 
opportunity for Americans to make quick con- 
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tact with the progress which Europe has been 
achieving in a social problem which also is of 
the utmost concern to America. Dr. Wood's 
other housing contributions are well known, her 
book on “Housing Progress in Western 
Europe,” her study of “The Housing Famine” 
after the war, and her work as chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, which is still striv- 
ing for the inclusion of a definite housing item 
in the United States Census schedule, which 
would give America facts on conditions of hous- 
ing occupancy and room congestion, facts 
which European health workers have long pos- 
sessed through their census reports and which 
have been part of the drive behind the remark- 
able European housing movement. Another 
opportunity for Americans to study European 
housing is afforded by a party leaving New 
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York July 10, under the auspices of the housing 
section of the City Affairs Committee, 112 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York, which is arranged 
and directed by The Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association of London, and which 
plans to study housing in England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and France. 
Miss Helen Alfred, secretary of the committee, 
in New York, will furnish information. 

If any reader questions whether America has 
a housing problem, let him walk about in his 
own community, along the railroad yards, in 
the poorest districts, by the garbage dumps, in 
the rear of downtown stores and elsewhere, and 
he will probably find evidence that slums are a 
reality right here at home. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES IN 
CALIFORNIA 

In President Butler’s Charter Day address at 
the University of California he quoted a young 
Englishman as saying that “politics unfortu- 
nately abounds in shams that must be treated 
reverentially by every politician who would 
succeed.” But President Sproul, who spoke 
later in the day to the alumni, showed no such 
reverential attitude toward a particular sham 
menacing the higher educational standards of 
the State of California. This young president 
had the courage to deseribe the proposal to dis- 
tribute the state’s higher educational funds 
among at least nine institutions besides the 
university as “the intemperate oratory of dema- 
gogues.” 

These institutions are at present junior col- 
leges supported by local taxation and several 
normal colleges supported by the state. But 
the communities in which they are located wish 
to raise their title to regional universities and 
provide at least four-year courses. Dr. Flexner, 
who does not allow us a single university of 
pure type in the United States, would be horri- 
fied if he could know what is proposed, and 
President Butler, who permits us only seven 
universities besides his own (and probably in- 
eluding the University of California), supports 


President Sproul’s appeal for concentration 
upon an institution of highest ideals as “sound, 
eloquent and moving.” Democracy can do best 
for itself not by multiplying mediocrities but 
by developing intellectual superiorities. There 
should be such spread of preparatory oppor- 
tunities as will make certain that the youth 
who have high abilities will be discovered and 
put in the way of taking advantage of the 
highest training that the state can give. Emer- 
son went so far as to make this a supreme func- 
tion of the state when he said that “to make the 
the wise man, the state exists.” 

President Butler also quoted himself as say- 
ing, in the same setting twenty-four years ago, 
that a democracy must provide itself with a foil 
of its own—an effective aristocracy of intellect 
and service. California, with its state univer- 
sity (enjoying also large private endowments), 
its Stanford University and its institutions of 
superb technical and scientific equipment, is best 
served and is best able to serve the nation by 
maintaining these at topmost intellectual effi- 
ciency rather than by dissipating its funds in 
evoking sham universities out of junior colleges. 
California can not hold her place in the educa- 
tional van if she ceases to concentrate in the 
higher ranges while recruiting from every part 
of her democratic life—The New York Times. 
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ADVERTISING IN TEXT-BOOKS 

TENNESSEE’S Free Text-book Commission has 
raised an important issue by recommending the 
sale of advertising in school books. Evidently 
the commission recognizes the dangers of such 
an undertaking, for its recent report to the 
State Legislature said the advertising would 
have to be censored very carefully. Foods, 


sporting goods, colleges, household articles and 
toys, for example, would be considered proper 


subjects. 

While one recognizes that the cost of books 
could be reduced in this way, the policy of ad- 
mitting advertising seems none the less ques- 
tionable. What constitutes “proper and in- 
structive” advertising would become a political 
question if this plan were adopted. The com- 
mission would bring upon itself the extremely 
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difficult task of selecting the space buyers. 
Commercial interests excluded from advertising 
in the text-books might be expected to exert 
every possible influence to gain that privilege. 

From the school patrons’ viewpoint the pro- 
posal seems ill-advised; their children would be 
subjected to whatever advertising appeals the 
commission selected. 

If there are businesses which can afford to 
promote sales through advertisements in text- 
books, the state can get the funds it needs by 
taxing those businesses and their prospective 
customers. Tennessee and other states would do 
well to protect public schools as much as pos- 
sible against all forms of propaganda. The ad- 
mission of advertising into text-books would 
open a way to too many possible abuses of the 
privilege—The Christian Science Monitor. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A USEFUL ABBREVIATION OF ARMY 
ALPHA 


IN many measurement programs an intelli- 
gence test is a desirable but minor element. 
This is true especially in such studies of aca- 
demie achievement, personality traits and inter- 
ests as stress group comparisons rather than 
individual analysis. It is often significant to 
compare the intelligence levels of the groups 
studied, both with each other and with estab- 
lished norms. 

For these purposes a short test may be as 
serviceable as a long one. A group can be 
measured quite reliably by a test too brief to 
give trustworthy individual scores. The use- 
fulness of such a test would be greatly increased 
under two conditions: (1) a high degree of 
validity, in terms of a high correlation with 
accepted measures of intelligence, and (2) the 
availability of norms for many different groups. 

The Army Alpha Examination has _ been 
widely used in the last dozen years for the pur- 
poses of group investigations. One can find 
norms on Alpha for race, locality, age, oceupa- 
tions, students in high schools, normal schools, 

1T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Interpretation of Educational 


Measurements,’’ p. 33, World Book Company, 
1927, 


colleges and universities, ete., in greater variety 
than for any other test extant.’ 

Both the reputation and the interpretability 
of Army Alpha suggest its usefulness in group 
investigations. Forty-five to fifty minutes are 
required for instructions and working time, 
however, for the complete test. An abbreviated 
form, yielding a score correlating highly with 
the total score and readily transmutable into 
approximate total score, should have consider- 
able utility. This paper reports the develop- 
ment of such a form. 

The Army Alpha Examination consists of 
212 items, arranged in eight tests. An abbre- 
viation might consist either of items of especial 
significance from all the tests or of selected tests 
included in their entirety. The latter alterna- 
tive would permit the use of the ordinary 
printed forms of Alpha, and accordingly would 
be preferable, other things being equal. 

Tentatively, it was decided to try to select not 
less than three nor more than five of the eight 
tests, including those which correlated most 
closely with total seore and yet required but 
little time to give. Since the chief uses for 

2For bibliographies giving many references to 
the uses of Army Alpha, see the Psychological Bul- 


letin: 1919, 16, 374-381; 1920, 17, 353-362; 1926, 
23, 366-381; 1927, 24, 391-408; 1928, 25, 389-406. 
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such an abbreviation would probably be with 
somewhat superior groups (such as high school 
and college students), the high correlation 
should also be shown to obtain for a highly 
selected group, if possible. 

Considerable relevant data were found avail- 
able in “Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army,” Volume XV of the Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences, 1921 (see 
especially pages 328, 332, 541, 634). Three 
tests, 4, 7, and 8, are ranked as clearly superior, 
in terms of the army experience, with three 
others, 2, 3, and 5, lagging somewhat behind. 

Tests 4, 7, and 8 were accordingly selected as 
a minimum for the proposed battery. Tests 2, 
3, and 5 were also considered as candidates for 
the battery. Since Test 2 requires more time 
than tests 3 and 5 combined, the combination of 
3 and 5 with the three basic tests was also con- 
sidered. 

To try out these proposed combinations, par- 
tial and total scores on Alpha (Form 6) were 
obtained for 55 subjects from classes of college 
students and public school teachers. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation obtained from the various 
combinations are given in Table I. This table 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR VARIOUS COMBINA- 
TIONS OF THE SEPARATE TESTS OF ALPHA, 
Form 6, with ToTaL Score, ror 
55 CasEs 








Total working 





Tests time for PE 
combined combination, oo 
minutes 
=. . 84 + .910 + .016 
a. 4, %. 8 10 + .940 + .011 
4, 5, 7, 8 ... 104 +.966 + .006 
> & me oe ~ 12 + .969 +> .005 
2, 4, 7, 8 13} + .943 + .010 





also shows the length of working time for each 
combination. The working time for Alpha un- 
abridged is 224 minutes. Directions add mate- 
rially to this. 

On the basis of Table I, it was decided to use 
the combination consisting of tests 4, 5, 7 and 8. 
These tests are generally entitled, respectively, 
“synonym-antonym,” “disarranged sentences,” 
“analogies,” and “general information.” 
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The final step was to determine a regression 
equation for transmuting the seores from this 
partial battery into approximate total scores on 
Alpha. To guarantee greater accuracy for the 
correlation basic to this than would obtain with 
55 eases, the number was increased by the addi- 
tion of cases from the files of the department 
of psychology, University of Cincinnati, until a 
total of 200 cases was reached. The correlation 
for 55 cases was 0.966; for 200 cases it was 
0.962. The latter correlation was based upon 
records for all forms of Alpha, the former being 
based upon Form 6 only. 

The equation for the regression of total upon 
partial scores is y= 1.22392, the y-variable be- 
ing total score and the z-variable being par- 
tial score on tests 4, 5, 7, and 8. A table for 
predicting the most probable total score from a 
given partial score may easily be constructed 
from this equation by the use of a calculating 
machine. 

A high reliability is not essential for group 
comparisons, and is not usually found in a brief 
test. Some surprise was occasioned by the dis- 
covery that the scores on the odd-numbered 
items for the abbreviated scale correlate with 
the scores on the even-numbered items as high 
as 0.839 (57 eases). Application of the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula indicates a re- 
liability coefficient for the short form of Alpha 
of 0.912. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE DETROIT DUD 

Tus big Detroit meeting has come and gone. 
Its news features have been printed in the 
papers ; its addresses will soon be on your 
shelves in the fat volume of proceedings. 

Please, may we ruminate a little? 

What aberration of judgment inspired the 
Hoboken Herostratus to throw his torch into 
the temple? Will he count his front page 
publicity with the eost of the respect of fellow 
schoolmen which he paid for one day of promi- 
nenece? The associated press dispatches in news- 
papers made more of the jeers and hisses than 
of the argument. 

Now that all the schoolmasters who gath- 
ered at Detroit are home again, “reflection, 
which must have leisure such as the dash and 
whirl of business and its rising dust forbid,” 
is in order. 

Even the little newspaper that knits our rustic 
Conneetieutters into a neighborly fabric caught 
some of the rising dust. “Shouted him down” 
is its headline. New York and Boston papers 
report “jeers,” “catealls,” “hisses,” “slaps,” 
“howls” and other unpretty noises from our 
assembly. Time tells the world we shouted 
“Sit down,” “Throw him out,” and “Fade 
away.” What was it all about? 

I'm afraid our volume of proceedings when 
the secretary mails it to you will be as dis- 
appointingly dignified as the official minutes 
of the Chieago Board of Education, in spite 
of the repeated demands of a lively lady in 
that eity to “have it put into the record.” 

Here is what a Detroit reporter thinks she 
heard and saw: 

Before a hostile and jeering audience a super- 
intendent from New Jersey fought a losing fight 
against a resolution endorsing the prohibition of 
booze. The committee on resolutions upheld the 
Eighteenth Amendment as the most effective 
means yet devised to curtail the distribution and 
use of aleohol. The reading of the paragraph 
was greeted with loud applause, long-lasting. 
The chairman was again applauded when he 
moved its adoption. 


A superintendent from Hoboken desired to 
be heard. 

“May I compliment the ladies,” he said, “on 
their large attendance this morning? Where 
ladies are, only good can enter.” 

It was a poor start: a bouquet with a dornic 
in it. 

“The Department of Superintendenee,” he 
continued, “should not be directed into a con- 
troversy. Were it not for this resolution I 
should be on my way to Hoboken. Prohibition 
is a subject which concerns legislators not edu- 
eators.” 

At this point groans and hisses came from all 
parts of the auditorium. 

Chairman Crozier stepped forward, rapped 
for order and interceded for fairness. 

“This resolution,” shouted the Hobokener, 
“says, ‘We recognize the baneful effects of 
aleohol.’” Who are the ‘we’? Is this from per- 
sonal experience or hearsay?” 

It was a good piece of wit clumsily put into 
the wrong place, a playful patting of the buzz- 
saw. Catcalls and hisses answered. 

“Don’t you know,” yelled the speaker, “that 
the finest of our citizenry, our soldiers, were 
never denied aleohol in the war?” 

Hisses and cries of “Sit down.” 

“Tf you think you can intimidate me you are 
foolish. Let me warn you to consider well lest 
you join the fanatics whose position has been 
stated in the crimson eloquence produced by 
machine gun bullets.” 

If this was Ajax defying the lightning or 
Regulus to the Carthaginians it was wasted on 
the schoolmasters, who somehow did not seem 
curious to hear more. The cries of “Throw him 
out,” “Oh, sit down,” “No more” resulted in 
the orator giving up. 

The superintendent of Moorestown rose and 
said he spoke for 83 schoolmen of New Jersey 
who disagree with the gentleman from Hoboken. 

Six men, when the vote was taken, supported 
the revealer of the crimson eloquence. He fired 
his parting shot: “I want to get the names of 
those 83 men. I'll never give one of them an- 
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other drink.” Have we an Arnold Winkelried 
or only a Herostratus? 

Cool reflection after the hot smoke sets us 
to wondering what technique can be devised to 
prevent our members advertising the whole of 
us as eateallers, howlers, hissers and otherwise 
unlovely persons. We don’t often give occa- 
sions for newspapers to spread over the coun- 
We have had 
some sorry ones, in my memory, some, alas, 
made by women, some by men. When one is 
on, the reporters leap for very joy. Ministers, 
teachers, women’s clubs quarreling discount the 
best educational address. Ernest Butterfield’s 
paper on “Bright and Dull” surpassed anything 
I heard or read of the 300 speeches. He 
brightened his solid educational facts with in- 
comparable wit and humor. Coming at the end 
of a long session of speeches it refreshed, vital- 
ized and edified a tired audience. The news- 
papers I saw gave it a niggardly notice. They 
spread the Jerseyman’s unprofitable perform- 
ance through long spaces, ran an eight-inch 
portrait of him, and made a brawl of our meet- 
ing for the eyes of the world. It did the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey no good and all of us 
harm. 

When you are as old as I am you will realize 
the damage our own members may do us by 
failing to realize that an association has a per- 
sonality. Damage to its reputation doesn’t pass 
in a day or so. The Peoria wound in the 
N.E.A. was a long time in healing. 

So a number of members in Detroit were dis- 
turbed over Heinrich Buchholz’s new _ book, 
“Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Edueation.” 
The Maemillan booth had a large stack of it 
on display. Among the unpleasant references 
to us in it is this: “A pedagogue aspiring to 
office of secondary importance in the associa- 
tion opens headquarters at a leading hotel in 
the convention city, engages a large suite of 
rooms and keeps open house, morning, noon and 
night. He is assisted by a group of henchmen 
who receive visitors. He provides for those 
callers who care to be refreshed. His satellites 
electioneer for him brazenly. He is elected.” 


try accounts of noisy squabbles. 


A Science or Stopping Siaps 
I don’t like this showing up. Myself have 
been slapped as often and as hard as any, but 
as that other capsicum chap, William H. Allen, 


used to say, “Shall we wash our face or break 
the glass that shows us dirty?” 

We have had disorderly meetings and news. 
paper publicity of them enough by this time to 
be able to plot the curves and shunt outbreaks 
over to a side track. The dynamite is rarely 
made overnight. Lobby talk usually gives 
warning of it at least twenty-four hours ahead 

Do you remember the Asbury Park fiasco, 
years ago? The explosive was 
quietly hid. Faithful watchers in the business 
meeting telephoned the warriors that the amend- 
ment to the articles of ineorporation would be 
ready for breaking in a few minutes. In came 
the smashers. Maxwell, president, had known 
for weeks of the intended fight. His technique 
was smooth. There was no hullabaloo. The 
newspapers couldn’t find the bomb. 

Suppose you will be presiding over a thou- 
sand superintendents or teachers and somebody 
springs on the meeting a proposal utterly ab- 
horrent to a large majority. Suppose the 
mover, though recognizing the overwhelming 
sentiment against him, gets belligerent to his 
audience and it forgets its scholastic refinement. 
The reporters wake up and begin writing 
furiously. 

What will you do? 

Try this. Step to the front of the stage 
Raise your hand like a traffic cop. Say, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, there seems to be some 
doubt as to whether the house wishes to hear 
the gentleman from Hoboken.” 

There will be laughter. A good-natured 
audience is your big asset. 

Then say, “All who feel that the gentleman 
from Hoboken has said enough at this time wil! 
say ‘Aye.’” 

You'll get a resounding vote. 

“Opposed, ‘No.’ ” 

You'll get, say, six. Then, in your most 
courteous manner, continue. “In the cireum- 
stances, the speaker and those who have mani- 
fested their desire to hear him may retire to 
the lobby where they may discuss undisturbed. 
The next order of business before the house is 
the resolution.” 

I’ve never known this to fail. A chairman is 
the executive of the majority of the convention. 
No nonsense as to freedom of speech need deter 
him, for the freedom of listening or not is just 
as sacred. If the house is with you, that settles 
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it. They usually are. Don’t let newspapers 
record breaches of decorum against us. It is 
cheap and nasty. 

Nevertheless, the press paid more attention to 
the speeches than usual. The Detroit journals 
considered the convention worth three or four 
stories a day. The New York Times kept its 
edueational editor in Detroit more than a week. 
Payson Smith sent me a spirited editorial 
column from the Boston Globe, which ecom- 
mended the temper of criticism and discontent 
the schoolmen are showing with some of the old 
ways. Our profession, according to the Globe, 
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has generated a superb vitality within itself in 
the face of political mussing into education. 
Superintendents are resisting the human ten- 
dency to settle down into a job and do as little 
thinking as possible. Instead, their spirit is to 
seek for better ways of fitting boys and girls 
for life. 

To have won editorial praise from so many 
newspapers so far away from the convention 
city is to have gotten something worth keeping. 

Let’s protect ourselves in future meetings 
from such of our own as are weak in family 
pride. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK-TASTING FOR YOU 
Our of 62 books I have tasted this month, 
may I give you a bite of each of the following? 
I offer babies, genius, morals, science, educa- 
tion at home and abroad, your country rela- 
tions, the employment outlook, studies in and 
out of the regular course and how to measure 
them, disappointing facets about teachers and a 

Michigan man’s educational invention. 


INFANCY 

“A DEPENDABLE judgment on what is right 
and wrong can not be counted on until a child 
reaches adolescence. To foree it on younger 
children is to court trouble. All they can do 
is to avoid what you forbid and do what you 
say.” 

This is a sample of the common-sense of three 
workers in the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
issued in a first-elass practical book’ on the 
occupation of bringing up children. These 
authors, whose daily business is the eare of 
young children, pool their experiences and go 
mainly into the social development of the in- 
fant, the kind of family life he needs, his phys- 
ical growth month by month, appreciation of 
music, reasoning, obedience, temper, attention, 
emotional training and related knowledge. 


TERMAN’S SEARCH FOR GENIUS 
SURELY, every normal one of us is like the 
Gilbert and Sullivan gent who said, “I have a 
great respect for brains. I have often wished 
[ had some, myself.” Dr. Terman’s quest of 
the signs of superiority has gone on for fifteen 
1 Winifred Rand, Mary Sweeny, Lee Vincent, 


‘‘Growth and Development of the Young Child.’’ 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 394 pp. $2.75. 


years. The third volume of investigations’ is 
available. His retroprospect and prospect 
chapter recites his convictions thus: In the 
vast majority of cases great geniuses gave evi- 
dence of superiority in early life. The roéle 
of genius was never of more importance than 
now. The mounting quantity and complexity 
of knowledge call more insistently for the mas- 
terful mind than ever before. Disrupted social 
and economic order all over the world is eall- 
ing almost in vain for statesmen of genius and 
vision. The breaking up of long-established 
religious sanctions calls for moral leaders. The 
eall is answered by Comstockery and moron 
prohibitions. 

Tut, tut, Lewis! Anthony, who in spite of 
ridicule, assault and danger of assassination, 
held back so long the aphrodisiac flood, you 
surely must record a genius. Would that we 
had more Comstocks, now! 

What must we do? asks Dr. Terman. And 
answers: Build up a foundation of pertinent 
and verifiable factual material upon which im- 
proved educational methods can be based. 

Five hundred interesting pages of investiga- 
tion in this third volume bear witness to the 
patience and skill with which this service is 
being rendered. The identical children studied 
must be appraised again in 1940 and in 1960. 
That seems a long time; but, consider, inter- 
jects Dr. Terman, how many hundreds of years 
of study and record have been necessary to get 
at the laws of the other stars. 

2 Lewis M. Terman, Barbara Stoddard Burks, 
Dortha William Jensen, ‘‘The Promise of Youth. 


Genetic Studies of Genius.’’ Stanford University 
Press. 508 pp. $6.00. 
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Meantime the schoolmaster may find reason 
enough for patience with the infant dunces of 
such as were Humboldt, Seward, Beecher, and 
the long list with which the rebellious Edgar 
James Swift embellishes his “Mind in the Mak- 
ing.” I need not yet give way. 


MORALITY THROUGH THE AGES 

Proressor Ritey’s siory of ethies* has a 
valuable facility of successive reminders of pre- 
vious men and movements as it progresses from 
the ancient moralists to those of our time. The 
losses and rediscoveries of different roads of 
rectitude, the readiness of mankind to kill good 
men for good, the undying principles of various 
religious codes of morals, the periods of quiet 
inevitably leading to revolt, are narrated sim- 
ply, albeit with distinct power. Professor 
Riley not only makes the various doctrines of 
history clear but presents their advocates as 
living personalities. The ethical tenets of 
modern teachers are portrayed and a code of 
morals for the world to-day evolved. 


RIGHT MAN FOR RIGHT PROBLEM 

To select from five hundred scientists those 
who have most influenced present thought, to 
choose from what they did and said that which 
now most affects human belief in the field of 
natural science, to present these men, with their 
likes and differences, as distinct personalities, 
requires a kind of talent rare enough among 
scientists. Julian Drachman has it. He com- 
bines the patience of the researcher, the sim- 
plicity of the popular writer and the charm of 
an artist in belles lettres. His “Literature of 
Natural Science”* is a new kind of adventure 
and discovery. It is a presentation of scientific 
writings that have literary power. The survey 
begins with the nineteenth century and shows 
Darwin, the chief luminary of the period, his 
predecessors preparing the way, his contem- 
poraries and successors, whether extinguishers 
or rekindlers. With what poetry, romance, 
daring, fighting spirit, eloquence, persuasion, 
satire, invective, courtesy and chivalry the sci- 
entists wield the pen, the book makes clear. 
It is the sort of reading to which you give long 
stretches of attention without fatigue. Mr. 


8 Woodbridge Riley, ‘‘Men and Morals.’’ 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. 425 pp. $5.00. 

4 Julian M. Drachman, ‘‘Studies in the Litera- 
ture of Natural Science.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 487 pp. $4.00. 
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Drachman’s connective passages make of it a 
history of 130 years of scientific advance. It is, 
throughout, a perfect eseape from dulness, a 
notable handling of complex and varied mat- 
ters without bewilderment. The ordinary man, 
wishing to be well informed, will count it a 
lueky find. 

AMERICAN IDEALS AND OTHERS 

I conress myself a Kandel enthusiast. [| 
read everything of his I get my hands on. 
Welcome, then, his impressions of the educa- 
tional principies and results in England, con- 
tinental Europe and the countries of Latin 
America.® One of the satisfactions of reading 
this author comes from your conviction that he 
will not generalize too freely toward doctrines 
he wants to hold. When he tells you what the 
policy of a particular time or nation is, there, 
on the page, are the decrees or laws or authori- 
tative statements of men qualified to say. You 
ean judge for yourself at once whether this 
Kandel is putting things in their proper light. 
He convinces me that the civic, political, social 
principle of tax-supported education is really, 
though too slowly, loosening the grip of an evil 
selfishness which made school a means of sup- 
plying persons with scholarship for their own 
satisfaction, distinction and power. He re 
minds us that Aristotle’s designations of poli- 
ties as the highest good, nothing so needful 
for it as education, the adaptation of school- 
ing being needful to fit the needs of govern- 
ment, are recognized as preponderatingly perti- 
nent at this moment. How this is working in 
France and Germany, Italy and England, North 
and South America, you will realize as you 
enjoy his short and spirited chapters on Mexico, 
Italy, international understanding, and twenty 
more. 

He will not let you be led into the murk by 
wild and glad progressives. The school the 
people pay for must select activities that are 
socially worth while. He will not let the Briton 
rest in unproved assertion that its backward 
educational system is doing very well. He will 
not let us boast of our own preeminence. The 
real problem of American secondary education 
lies in the inferior preparation of its teachers. 
Our unique gift to the world is our unbroken 
system from kindergarten to university. Ex- 

5I. L. Kandel, ‘‘ Essays in Comparative Educa- 


tion.’’ Teachers College Press, New York. 235 
pp. $2.50. 
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pert leadership with us must rest upon the 
superintendent of schools. He can not get pro- 
fessional advice from school boards. He can 
not do other than keep himself awake by con- 
tact with the most progressive thought of his 
time. He is at the beck and call of new 
theories, changing devices and uncertain objee- 
tives. During and since the war we became 
impressed with the obligation of American- 
izing ourselves, observing American ideals. 
What are they? Democracy, equality of 
opportunity, tolerance in religion, tolerance in 
polities, tolerance in social affairs, opposition 
to the restraint of law or custom, liberty, in- 
dividualism, initiative, self-reliance, enterprise, 
scorn of idleness, contempt for the useless 
citizen, readiness to cooperate for the public 
good. We began with an emphasis upon the 
rights of man. We are turning to his duties. 

In this volume, whether you follow the doctor 
lecturing at the University of Mexico, or tell- 
ing the Central Institute in Berlin what our 
theories are, or informing the teachers of Okla- 
homa, or writing articles for educational maga- 
zines, you will be edified, informed and made 
more valuable by the addresses here collected. 


THE NEGLECTED ON THE FARM 

My latest acquisition is number thirty-three 
of the Appleton’s distinguished library of books 
on the care and training of children. Angelo 
Patri, Henry Newman, Felix Adler, Emmett 
Holt, Douglas Thom and Edgar James Swift 
are some of the experts who wrote the previous 
volumes. The present one® is a monument to 
beloved Bird Baldwin, now where little children 
are of such as typify the kingdom. The book 
is an intensely interesting study of the children 
who are not in city pent. It has many flashes 
of beauty. The authors see children trudging 
to school through the blossoming sweetness of 
a bright May morning or trekking homeward in 
the brilliant sunset of a winter day. 

Like American families everywhere those of 
the farmers studied are smaller than a genera- 
tion ago. Instead of six children to a house- 
hold as in 1900, the average is now 3.5. 

The investigators make a startling compari- 
son of the rural boys and girls in one-room 
schools with those in the consolidated institu- 


* Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abigail Fillmore, Lora 
Hadley, ‘‘Farm Children.’’ D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 337 pp. $3.00. 
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tions. In a region where mortgage burdens 
are light are found children remarkably rude 
and boisterous. Their habit is to stare at a 
stranger, then to look knowingly at one an- 
other and laugh, to run away for a few 
moments and to return and repeat the per- 
formance. They are noisy and ill-mannered 
during school session. At recess they run 
wildly through the schoolhouse, often over 
the tops of the desks, in and out of the 
windows. Parents care little for the school. 
There is not much reason why they should. 
The teachers appear unprepared in the daily 
program. Children are in school two and 
three years without learning to read. This 
causes no anxiety to parents whose opinions, 
maybe, are those formed on schools of thirty 
years ago. School elections are generally neg- 
lected, except at times when something threatens 
to raise taxes. The school trustee with best 
chance of election is the one promising to spend 
the least money. The usual board member is 
uneducated. Out of 390 of them only 10 per 
cent. have gone as far as high school. They are 
suspicious of everything new. They carry the 
air of proprietorship, want you to know that 
they are running the schools. One ordered a 
doctor and nurse to abandon a clinic that had 
been arranged. Plans for standardization, re- 
search, complying with requirements to obtain 
an encouraging grant of funds, are stopped 
under the accusation that something underhand 
is going on, implying graft and a rise in taxes. 
Here and there some teacher asserts leadership, 
interests parents and makes marvelous improve- 
ment. But parents, by themselves, care about 
as much for good schools as they do for the type 
of government in Timbuctoo. 

On the other hand, the children in the con- 
solidated schools examined seemed of a different 
race. They submitted politely to intelligence 
tests at the hand of the investigators. They 
were neater in dress and person, had a better 
command of language, read books from the 
library, and, with more fun and skill, played 
the games they were taught. The board mem- 
bers were men of education and worth. The 
parents were organized and enthusiastic for the 
school. 

This is another instance, ladies and gentle- 
men, that proves, what everybody knows and 
often forgets, that to rely on the great Amer- 
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ican people to advance education is to wait a 
long time for anything to move. The one ef- 
fective starter and guider of progress in this 
direction is you. The fine group of educational 
workers who have given their time in this patri- 
otic and attractively reported study, only a few 
of whose disclosures I have suggested, has fur- 
nished the entire country with a practical guide 
for serving that numerous and in a way retard- 
ing part of the population who live in the fields. 


I MAIE READE AT MINE EASE 

Proressor PatrersoN puts the importance 
of inner desire high in his extensive treatise 
upon the best present ways of teaching read- 
ing.’ Strong motives for reading and perma- 
nent interests in it must be provided. There 
is too much teacher energy wasted in pushing 
the locomotive instead of kindling the flame in 
its firebox. Professor Patterson’s book com- 
bines theory and practice on every page. He 
provides for individual treatment of children, 
treats all the school grades in their order and 
devotes his wide experience to expounding 
methods of teaching how to read for enjoyment 
and how to read for factual information, how 
to read aloud, for others; silently for oneself. 


CHARM IN ORAL READING 

Every time I heard Gertrude Johnson address 
an audience she put us all into the comfort- 
able feeling that we were not to be stampeded 
by overacting. She began in a matter-of-fact 
way. There was nothing put forward to sug- 
gest how much more this expert gentlewoman 
knows of reading and speaking than we do. 
But her talk, like a gentle sunrise, warmed the 
atmosphere and with thoughts, words, face and 
body she bespoke power, never overdone. 

In her book*® she talks in the pages as she 
does on the platform, reasonably, persuasively, 
sensibly, naturally, with whole-hearted anima- 
tion. Her theme is reading for others. Be- 
tween the minutes of the last meeting and a 
monologue in dialect there is a large amount of 
valuable composition to be read which calls for 
interpretation rather than impersonation. Such 
matter if memorized puts the reproducer into 
a false position pretty generally felt by the 

7 Samuel White Patterson, ‘‘ Teaching the Child 
to Read.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 515 pp. $2.50. 


8 Gertrude E. Johnson, ‘‘ Modern Literature for 
Oral Interpretation.’’ The Century Company, 


New York. 639 pp. $2.50. 
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hearers to be unnatural. In such circumstances 
the printed page on a medium size stand is a 
proper and valuable accessory. The voice is, 
of course, an essential means of communicating 
the ideas. What Miss Johnson says about the 
need of face, arms and the whole body as 
factors in this kind of reading is convincingly 
and masterfully said. Her short and brilliant 
essay introduces over 500 pages of selections in 
prose and poetry from eighty authors, mostly 
modern, including Tarkington, Van Dyke, 
Schreiner, Hughes, Gale, Frost, Field, Ferber, 
Millay and Amy Lowell. 


NEW ENGLISH AND OLD 

One decided merit of Professor Blaisdell’s 
writing is his concrete illustration of each prin- 
ciple he puts forth for the teaching of the 
mother tongue.® Acquaintance with teachers 
has shown him that what the most of us want 
is something we ean use directly. Accordingly, 
the author’s list of results to be aimed at is 
reinforeed by such methods of getting accuracy, 
widening a vocabulary, acquiring a mastery of 
spelling, measuring grammar, appreciating 
poetry, as he has tried and found good. His 
treatment of questions, choosing a text-book, 
suggested themes for composition, programs 
for the grades are refreshingly new. The good 
old things that we must always emphasize are 
made interesting by the author’s treatment. 


CUT UP WITHOUT PAIN 

Wovtp you like a burnishing of your con- 
ceptions of the artistry of literature, a tonic 
to quicken your appreciation of what you read? 
Let Master Greenwood, of Worcester, treat you 
by means of his bright and brief essay.’° To 
use modern prose and poetry in a large variety 
of spheres as a means of reviewing the points 
the old rhetoricians employed for the refine- 
ment of our taste, to do this quietly, simply, 
clearly and modestly, as a friend might enter- 
tain you in a picture gallery, requires rare 
ability. This Mr. Greenwood has and employs 
delightfully. 


OUR PRESENT PERPLEXITIES 
THE Maemillan series of text-books in the 
social sciences is enriched by a notable presen- 


® Thomas C. Blaisdell, ‘‘Ways to Teach En- 
glish.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. 568 pp. $2.50. 

10 R. R. Greenwood, ‘‘ A Preface to Literature. ’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 110 pp. 
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tation of matters of intimate concern to high- 
school boys and girls."? It is a survey of the 
condition of American society, employer and 
hired help, wages, management, status, present 
and future. Nothing but an illogical following 
of school tradition can justify sidestepping the 
task of familiarizing the coming citizen with 
the ideas set forth in this “Modern Worker.” 
The treatment of controversial questions is 
many-sided, the contentions of various parties 
being given with complete fairness. In addi- 
tion, a multitude of thought-compelling in- 
quiries are supplied with each chapter and suf- 
fused with interest. Abundant anecdotes and 
pictures brighten the pages. The young student 
will gain from this book the conclusion that 
machinery which is responsible for our present 
distress will do more and more of the worker's 
task. It will, during your lifetime, require the 
continuance of a capitalistic system. But prog- 
ress for the working population must and will 
continue. It has not stood still during the 
growth of the machine power. Improvement 
of the laborer’s condition has been pronounced. 
The intelligence and humanity which has se- 
cured it will not die out. They are in our 
blood. On us and on those whom now we teach 
lies the duty to face the facts and turn science, 
sense and sympathy into the solution of the 
problem of general welfare. 


PRIME SOCIAL STUDY 

Tue McGraw-Hill Book Company enlarges 
its list of vocational texts by a compendium’ 
of eighteen occupations in the building and 
metal trades. “None of these pursuits are easy” 
is the opening sentence, followed by a comfort- 
ing sermonette on work in general. It ends: 
“No one ever gets a dollar that he doesn’t earn 
without some one’s earning a dollar that he 
doesn’t get.” What different workmen do and 
earn is clearly told and illustrated by attractive 
The book would make a good text 
even for Latin classes. 


pictures. 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN “TRUTHS” 
EXPLODED 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, declares the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s immense volume on “Me- 


11 Mildred J. Weise and Ruth Reticker, ‘‘ The 


Modern Worker.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 610 pp. $2.40. 

12 Robert Cooley, Robert Rodgers, Harry Bel- 
man, ‘‘My Life Work.’’ The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 218 pp. $1.75. 
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chanical Ability Tests,”** it would have sounded 
preposterous to say that until constructive apti- 
tude, intelligence and temperament have been 
analyzed into their constituent processes, mea- 
sured, compared, evaluated and used diagnos- 
tically as the basis of educational treatment, 
vocational advice and industrial training, we 
shall fall short of intelligent social adjustment. 
But, now, it is a commonplace. What has been 
done for appraising intelligence must be ex- 
tended by like achievements in testing mechani- 
eal ability. The book is the result of six years 
of scientific investigation sponsored by the 
National Research Council of America. There 
are surprising conclusions here, as well as com- 
monly expected ones. Environment seems to 
have little if anything to do with the mechanical 
knack. Motor ability, mechanical ability and 
intellectual ability show so little interrelation 
that the investigators classify each as unique. 
Vocational schoolboys and engineering students 
are not superior to those taking academic 
courses. From this we see that boys are not 
put into the vocational courses by reason of 
their special fitness. To shove a lad with a low 
intelligence quotient into the manual work is 
as stupid as to crowd a poor worker from the 
carpentry class into the Latin course. The 
essential element of each placement must be 
determined. A very important feature of the 
book is the elaborate set of directions for ad- 
ministering and scoring tests for determining 
mechanical ability. 


OUR COUNTRY RIGHT AND WRONG 


Ir would be unusual nowadays for a monthly 
assembly like this to be without books to dis- 
euss that bear directly on the largest purpose 
of American public schools, to wit, maintaining 
and improving our political ideals. I ean 
heartily commend William Bennett Munro's 
“American Government To-day.”"* Of his 
other six books, if your library fund is too 
weak to carry them all, you ought to expose 
your students to “Current Problems in Citizen- 
ship,” “Personality in Politics,” “The Invisible 
Government” and “Government of Cities.” 

One of the things you particularly like about 


13 Donald Paterson, Richard Elliott, Dewey An- 
derson, Herbert Toops, Edna Heidbreder, ‘‘ Me 
chanical Ability Tests.’’ University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 586 pp. $5.00. 

14 William Bennett Munro, ‘‘ American Govern- 
ment To-day.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 653 pp. $1.80. 
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him is his balance between the extremes of gush- 
ing patriotism and Mr. Mencken’s discovery 
that everything and something else is wrong 
with us. 

Consider, for instance, Munro’s characteriza- 
tion of the men who made the constitution. 
They were neither rich hypocrites, as Dr. Cutten 
has painted the forefathers, nor wholly inspired 
patriots as Brother Barnes put them on glory’s 
page. There was the big four—Washington, 
Madison, Franklin and Hamilton. The world 
accords them highest rank as statesmen. There 
were other lesser lights, but eminent—Wilson, 
the Morrises, Sherman, Peterson, the Pinckneys, 
Randolph and King. There were three very 
able objectors—Lansing, Yates and Martin. 
The remainder were common men, mostly good, 
and they did sweat through a very hot summer. 
Though forgotten they did us a noble service. 

The whole temper of Munro’s book is of the 
sort likely to curb the pestiferous smart Alecks 
among students who delight to shock teacher 
and the girls by belittling institutions American. 
For Munro does not evade the weak spots in 
our system. From “Background,” through 
national, state and city government, he comes 
with a singular ability of expressing essentials 
with their proper reference to your advantage 
and duty. Your natural appetite to know your 
own country and people is always in his mind. 
You are the government, according to the 
American theory. Munro makes you a going 
concern—either forward or backward. The 
good citizen is the main aim of all public 
schools. 

You can’t create him on the model of one 
who obeys the laws, does what he is told and 
leaves others alone. Too many crooks are using 
government as a means of debasing all of us. 
We can’t be content with going to the polls to 
vote for whom they nominate. 

Has your government, the author asks you, 
commanded respect abroad, at home, and built 
up a national conscience? What are you doing 
about it? The serious criminality of your coun- 
trymen has been growing steadily. No matter 
what method of caleulation you apply, you find 
robbery and murder, political dishonesty, more 
prevalent than in any other country. 

Instead, in the old comfortable fashion of 
making a book on the theory and machinery of 
American polities, Dr. Munro has given you a 
treatise that might be called, if it were not so 
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likely to repel readers, “The American’s Obliga- 
tion.” Accordingly it is composed of interest- 
ing information so set out that your obligation 
rises involuntarily within you. 


ASSORTED HISTORY 

Dr. Jounson’s plan of carrying an arith- 
metie in his pocket and “to exercise his mind,” 
his habit of working the problems every time he 
was waiting for some tardy friend, you can 
better by use of Mr. Clark’s 3,575 questions on 
United States history, sorted by periods and in 
the true-false, completion, yes-no, logical selec- 
tion or other modern examination style. The 
book"® is put out as a teacher’s time-saver. 


PRO-BRITISH STUFF AND NONSENSE 
My latest word from the mayor of Chicago is 
that he has stopped pro-British teaching in the 
schools. I wish some one could force him to 
study Professor Bessie Pierce’s’® analysis of 
text-books used in the Grand Central Metropolis 
at the time Mayor Thompson “stopped” some- 
thing. Hers is a microscopic examination of 
some four hundred text-books commonly used 
in American schools. She quotes the passages 
bearing on citizenship, patriotism, pugnacity, 
England, Spain, Mexico and every matter 
capable of arousing the civie spirit. History 
books are not her only quest. Geography, 
music—everything is looked into. Most school 
books are pro-American. None are disloyal. 
But many of them paint other nations with 
ignominy. Many still exalt war. The chief 
part of a man’s life is rememberirig. What does 
America wish her children to remember? 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO 
COOPERATE? 

Now Ella Levis, principal of the Calhoun 
School, New York City, seven years after her 
text-book, “Citizenship,” appeared, offers a 
work"? on community civies putting most stress 
upon the benefits of government most appeal- 
ing to the boys and girls from eleven years of 
age upwards, junior and senior high-school 
pupils. Observe her generous use of new pic- 
tures and diagrams. Note her use of a unit 

15 F. Leslie Clark, ‘‘ Progress Tests in American 
History.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
275 pp. 606e. , 

16 Bessie Louise Pierce, ‘‘Civie Attitudes in 
American Text-books.’’ University of Chicago 
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plan for the taking up of different functions 
of government. See her frequent interroga- 
tions, “What are you doing to cooperate?” Get 
ber notable use of the drawing classes to turn 
their poster work into civie helps. In this, 
Fred Cooper, of Life, is a happy aid in every 
chapter. 

All this lively and picturesque presentation 
of what used to be the dullest of mechanical 
civies is directed towards making young citizens 
valuable to their community now. The author 
says so in her foreword to teachers. Make them 
realize what we owe in safety, comfort and 
happiness to good government. Make them 


realize their obligations as opportunities to help 
along the big parade, the march of a world 
toward peace, progress and perfection. 


THE CO-CURRICULARS 

Tue great Dr. Maxwell, when superintendent 
of the New York schools, was an acid critic of 
out-of-elass activities as interfering with the 
“regular work” of the school. Even in that 
early day there were patient researchers. They 
appraised class work in selected schools abound- 
ing with pupils’ clubs and compared the results 
with those of an equal number of institutions 
which had no “side shows.” The superior show- 
ing of the children with more varied school life 
was distinctive, albeit it made no difference in 
the views of the conservative educators whose 
finality was usually, “It stands to reason.” 

The spread of new interests in the upper 
grades continues to keep the schoolmaster inter- 
ested in writings upon organization and gui- 
Professor Terry sees “extra curricu- 
lar’ now a misnomer. Springing themselves 
from pupils’ interests, the once suspiciously 
regarded pursuits are found to have the quality 
which progressive educators insist should be in 
all school work. So, call them co-curricular, or 
collateral, or allied. Terry’s book is built upon 
the conviction that public schools owe their 
origin and support to the need of a democracy 
to train its youth so as to keep politics clean. 
He cites much to show that citizenship is weak. 


dance.}8 
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If the schools of a generation ago had done 
what they were founded for our government 
would not now be so crooked. He analyzes the 
curriculum of the nineties and finds no comfort 
in it. There was no attention to political prob- 
lems. There was no exercise in democratic gov- 
ernment. Encourage pupil organization, but 
guide it toward the big idea. Take the children 
into partnership in managing the school. Pro- 
fessor Terry devotes a generous amount of his 
book to student participation in government, to 
learning American political principles, to honor 
societies, to all the known facts regarding 
school clubs. 


ANTIDOTE FOR MovIiEs 


Mr. Merrill and Miss Fleming, both of Chi- 
cago, concentrate on one feature of co-curricular 
work, the drama. They elaborate its educative 
influence in_ self-possession, entertainment, 
working for others and getting something more 
satisfying than commercialized amusement. We 
must offset the professional stage and the con- 
taminating motion picture. Attending these 
the child is merely a recipient. Impressions 
race through his brain. These are not given 
chance to develop even rudimentary motor re- 
sponses. They paralyze the mind. They are 
worse than the old class exercise when you sat 
passive while teacher poured a continual stream 
of talk into your ears. This had the merit of 
not being over-exciting. 

The book is rich in aids for using the dra- 
matic form in all school grades. It runs from 
Mother Goose to Shakespeare and is beautifully 
illustrated. 


TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


A chivalrous knight in this crusade is Super- 
intendent Roseoe Pulliam. I have learned not 
to skip any magazine article by this sturdy 
thinker. His chapter on pupils’ share in gov- 
ernment is a masterpiece. He finds the practice 
in German schools as far back as 1531. 

It works efficiently until a new school head 
comes along with the usual human appetite for 
command. The well-meaning reformers of a 
few years ago let their enthusiasm smother 
their common sense. Neither teacher nor prin- 
cipal can abandon his duty of government. 
Each is paid to manage. But the enlistment 
of pupil aid is not only conducive to a better- 
governed school, but it supplies one of the best 
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means yet found for training in the duties of 
democracy. Since training in citizenship is the 
major obligation of the publie school, pupil 
participation ought not to be considered so 
much an aid to the teacher as a service to the 
community. Instead of hoping that the scheme 
will improve discipline, instead of planning to 
have the device detect and punish offenders, 
make it a project for positive community bet- 
terment like Rexford’s pupil-cooperation with 
city authorities for clean streets, attractive door- 
yards and unlittered parks. There is a broad 
spirit and a solid dignity in Pulliam’s book. 

He does my Scottish soul good in his narra- 
tion of reduction of the cost of class banquets 
from the price of $3.40 per plate to a better 
dinner at 47 cents plus the well-distributed work 
of the participants. Cut out the hired orches- 
tra. Use the school band if there is one; other- 
wise, a victrola. 

The book is unique in that it is upon the 
extra-curricular work of teachers rather than 
of students. It is in the “Teachers Training 
Series” for which Walter Monroe drafts the 
writers. Mr. Pulliam treats routine, discipline, 
pupils’ attendance, punctuality, school mortal- 
ity, delinquency, health, records, professional 
growth and the teacher’s relation to the school 
family. He has no namby-pambyism in the 
matter of teachers as policy-makers and gover- 
nors of a school system. Every superintendent 
retained as such more than a year learns the 
value of counsel with the teachers. But for 
the workers in any organized public service— 
postoffice, parks, hospital or education—to think 
they can usurp the functions of the executive 
head is to invite publie resentment. The en- 
vious, contentious, rebellious teachers who con- 
stitute an edueational underworld in some 
systems and who organize for a dictatorship 
of the teacherariat cultivate a habit of friction 
and unhappiness which not only imperils the 
service rendered the children, but which in the 
long run loses for the teachers more than it 
gains. 


PROFANE BREATHING SPELL 
A.THouGH, of course, it is your duty to 
plough on through my long course of book- 
reviews every month, I am all the time worried 
lest you tire. Rest your mind a moment on this. 
Miss Elizabeth Shaftsbury sends it from Ham- 
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mond. Note the aroma of Epictetus, his philos- 
ophy and the rhythmie recurrence of an Ameri- 
ean verbal element unusual in education but 
enfolding present attitudes. 

“Teacher, enthusiastic over Hughes Mearns 
and Angelo Patri, lured her youngsters into 
writing poetry. Richard Roe reported he had 
worked long at home trying to make something 
and could not. At last his father sat dow: 
and turned this off without a stop: 


I hate to live in an ugly house, 
But, dammit, rent is low. 

I feed and clothe my boys and spouse 
And let my young dreams go. 

I hate to live in an ugly town, 
But, dammit, here’s my job. 

Though when I look our main street down 
My heart is one great sob. 

I hate to live with my ugly mind, 
To do it marks the fool. 

For there’s lots of good in human kind 
Yes, dammit, there’s the school. 


Don’t suffer a stream of dark regret 
To flood you hour by hour. 
Don’t whine that your hopes are spoiled and 
wet, 
But dam it and use the power. 


WHAT THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 
THINKS HE WANTS 


For any of you brought up in the days when 
universities carried noli me tangere on their 
coats of arms, the news of a great college 
making a business of asking “What is the mat- 
ter with me?” brings some shock. That depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota which 
devotes itself to training high-school workers 
has done this. Professor Peik tells about it 
in a real book.’® Few college faculties, says 
the author, have frankly faced the task ot 
curriculum reorganization. Let us dissect every 
course into its subdivisions and get as many 
people as we can who have knowledge of it to 
tell what parts are of the most help. 

Because of its thoroughness, because the work 
done in Minneapolis is so like the instruction 
given generally by universities preparing high- 
school teachers, this book is a mine of useful 
material for the educational world at large. 
Your favorite hobbies may get rebuffs as you 

19W. E. Peik, ‘‘Professional Education of 
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read it. All the teacher respondents who were 
asked what courses should be given more em- 
phasis left history of education, sociology and 
psychology out of their recommendations and 
centered on methods and practice teaching. 
Does this mean that the transfer of power from 
ceneral to particular fails even in teachers’ 
What do the most of these college- 
Definite 


study? 
trained high-school teachers desire? 


helps in discipline, control of class, how to get 
pupils to work, types of best use of recitation 
periods, motivating and interesting the children. 
Only 6 per cent. set down aims, purposes, ob- 


ectives, results, as what they need in their ser- 
vice. It looks as though they want all inven- 
tion and adapting done for them. Who was it 
that kept importuning, “Master, we would see 
a sign”—something particular? You recall the 
generation was not given a complimentary rat- 
ing. You will be thinking of the slurs cast on 
is by those who compare us with the teachers 
of Europe. Broad principles, a philosophy of 
edueation, more than a robot habit of following 
the methods given us, are the virtues these cold- 
blooded writers say we lack in high-school 
instruetion. So oeeupied are high-school teach- 
ers with subjects, they don’t know what they, 
themselves, are for. So volunteers the former 
American high-school teacher, Abraham Flex- 
ner, lecturing at Oxford. 

The Minnesota study is the most thorough 
diagnosis of its chosen field ever made. It is 
only a beginning, says the author. To any 
administrator who has noted the resistance of 
so many teachers against being changed from 
the 2 plus 2 equals 4 type to the broader x plus 
y equals z, the Peik book will show us, dearly 
beloved, how glad we may be that there is 
plenty of big work left to give us high-class 
employment. 


A JUST MEASURE SHALT THOU HAVE 

For a time it appeared possible that the test- 
ing program might run into the extremes 
reached by the older members of the fad fam- 
ily—correlation, culture epochs, vertical pen- 
manship—and then follow them into the limbo. 
Each of the four books®® I choose that will take 

20 Rachel Stutsman, ‘‘Mental Measurement of 
Preschool Children.’’ World Book Company, 
Yonkers. 368 pp. $2.20. I. N. Madsen, ‘‘ Mea- 
surement in the Elementary Grades.’’ World 
Book Company, Yonkers. 294 pp. $2.00. C. W. 
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me up the ladder from prekindergarten age 
through the university, stresses the fact that 
present-day scientific measurement is not so 
much a newly devised scheme to satisfy the 
human appetite for the different, but is a 
refinement of a process as old as teaching. 
Unless we court a return to the dark ages we 
shall never, they tell us, abandon the means of 
accurate measurement of what we have always 
regarded as conditions of prime importance in 
the persons we are teaching. Dr. Stutsman’s 
treatise gives account of the extensive tryouts 
of all known tests for children of preschool age. 
The Merrill-Palmer School Clinic, Detroit, 
undertook the task. The outcome is its list of 
tests effective for determining in the very young 
the sort of attention various traits require in 
these critical early years. What many a com- 
mon-school teacher has guessed and Dr. John B. 
Watson has adopted as a maxim appears here 
in a casual note: “With children of two years 
and under it was usually necessary to admit 
the parent to the testing room. Whenever she 
could be dispensed with, the result was much 
more satisfactory.” This is another point for 
the advocates of the platoon plan who are 
opposed by teachers’ objections that it lessens 
the “mothering” the children need. 

Lewis Terman believes this book has peculiar 
and outstanding merits that will insure for it a 
wide field of usefulness. 

Regarding Dr. Madsen’s book, covering mea- 
surements in the elementary grades, the same 
authority records that he tried over a half dozen 
manuscripts of books submitted for a place in 
this series and found Madsen’s the first in merit. 
Its excellence lies largely in definite and con- 
crete relation of testing to teaching, to the 
course of study, to the determination of objec- 
tives, to finding what individual pupils need 
and how to section classes. Nowhere have I 
seen a better demonstration of the need of 
accurate workmanship by teachers in their 
regular tasks. The author cites convincing 
experiments with groups of teachers given the 
task of appraising pupils’ work. The results 
show amazing carelessness and the need of 
training. The chances are, quietly suggests the 
doctor, that if these good people make such 
serious mistakes in the definite, clean-cut task 
given them in this experiment they may be 
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doing a great deal of similar damage every day 
in the more complex business of instruction. 

The author’s analysis of current marking sys- 
tems, mixing credit or demerit for effort, atti- 
tude, deportment, attendance, ete., with actual 
achievement, is notable. Maxwell fought 
against this unreliable practice forty years ago. 
The Ann Arbor school board set the salary of 
Mrs. Sunderland, new teacher of literature, at 
half the figure of her predecessor, on the ground 
that Mrs. Sunderland’s knowledge was so much 
more extensive that she could teach with half 
the effort needed by other teachers. 

Here is a suggestion by Dr. Madsen implying 
a possible saving of much money and ‘life: “It 
is a debatable question whether any mark, 
‘failure,’ should be given in elementary schools.” 
His contribution to this idea, his treatment of 
the entire problem of the management of teach- 
ing; in other words, his whole book, will refresh 
and delight you. 

Dr. Odell chooses the high school. Since 
Ruck, Stoddard and Symonds published books 
on high-school measurements, standardized tests 
for these grades have been put on the market 
in astonishing number. They may well bewilder 
the ordinary high-school teacher. Who shall 
collect and evaluate these? “I,” says Professor 
Odell, “T’ll test the tests.” It is a service of 
vast magnitude. He lists, describes and criti- 
cizes those which he has found most deserving 
of use: tests in English and related subjects, 
74 pages; foreign language, 48 pages; all the 
other high-school subjects in proportion, even 
to art appreciation and health. High-school 
tests for general intelligence, classification, pro- 
motion prognosis, guidance, statistics and 
graphs are here. It is compendium, directory 
hand-book and instructor, done with such care 
and completeness that you will agree with me 
in calling it an indispensable equipment for the 
head master’s desk and for several duplications 
in the staff library. 

The college book, like the others, sifts from 
the currently available tests those which the 
makers of this eighteenth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education 
have found to be the better. They summarize 
current literature on the use of scientific tests 
in college. Cheer these fellows. All the testi- 
mony shows that they have the hardest fight of 
all. No superintendent is there to aid them by 
saying to the professors, “Come now, what do 
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you see wrong with this? Nothing? Very well, 
follow it.” 


KNAPP’S DISCOVERY 

Joun Dewey says Thad Knapp made a far- 
reaching discovery. So Thad, after a thorough 
cruising through what might be called the out- 
side channel of pedagogy, has written a book 
on it.24_ At the beginning Thad tells you how 
to read his book: Dewey’s introduction first, 
then chapter 1, then anything else your interest 
dictates. Having long lived with a good mother 
and then with a good wife, I have learned to 
mind. So, after the two required chapters, 
which I found decidedly good, I turned to 
“Habit Training in Citizenship.” Here I found 
that bright little devils in Knapp’s schools, like 
their counterparts in mine, would get the high- 
est marks in the social studies and break the 
most vital usages of good social conduct. “In- 
tellectual responses,” records the author, “are 
absurdly remote from deeds”—knowledge is 
power—maybe to do wrong and escape conse- 
quences. The worst gangster in Chicago proba- 
bly knows the law better than you do. Super- 
intendent Knapp told his teachers they need not 
keep marks of what the children said in the 
civies classes, but he would like to have the 
youngsters marked in citizenship for what they 
did everywhere. John Chewning is doing this 
in Evansville, where, also, every one corrected 
by the city police is set down to the discredit 
of the school he attended. But Knapp extends 
this marking far outside performance. He has 
it used for grammar and composition, penman- 
ship, spelling, reading, health, arithmetic and 
civies. When you read all the findings of ex- 
perimenters showing that children will get high 
grades in the penmanship exercises, and submit 
careless scrawls elsewhere, when you run over 
the discouraging facts showing how little trans- 
fer of training there is, you will appreciate 
Albert Leonard’s remark: “If I took this boy 
out of the geography class and led him across 
the street, I could, there, away from the school, 
learn a lot about New Rochelle; while, here, he 
is a dumb-bell, so specialized does intelligence 
become in school.” How Knapp offset this 
shriveling process, his book tells in attractive 
detail, justifying in your mind the Dewey com- 
pliment to him. 

21 Thad Johnson Knapp, ‘‘ Educational Insur- 


ance.’’ The Strafford Company, Boston. 131 pp. 
$2.00. 








